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Lower  Brandywine,  July  16,  1876. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Jones: 

Dear  Sir  We  desire  for  publication  the  manuscript 
of  your  historical  discourse,  delivered  Sabbath  morning  and  afternoon,  July 
2,  1876.  We  make  this  request  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  and  many 
others  'vho  were  formerly  associated  with  us  but  not  present  on  that 
occasion. 

Yours,  truly, 

JAMES  M.  BRACKIN, 
WILLIAM  WILSON,  Jr., 
JACOB  CHANDLER, 

GEORGE  K.  WOODWARD. 


Brandywine  Manse,  July  17,  1876. 

Messrs.  Brackin.  Wilson,  Chandler  and  Woodward. 

Dear  Brethren  . — The  same  motives  that  led  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Historical  Sketch  you  allude  to — a  desire  to  gather  up  and  transmit  to 
others  the  history  of  our  Church — lead|  me  to  comply  with  your  request. 
Conscious  that  it  bears  the  marks  of  hasty  preparation,  I  submit  the  man¬ 
uscript  to  your  judgment. 

Yours  respectfully, 


GEO.  E.  JONES. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  writer  desires  here  to  make  a  general  reference  to 
the  principal  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Sketch.  First  the  original  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle."  The  printed  minutes  of  the  Synods  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  The  current  Histories  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  this  country.  Sprague’s  “  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit.”  “  Reminiscences  of  Wilmington,”  by  Elizabeth 
Montgomery.  Mss.  “  History  of  the  Hanover  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  church,”  by  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.  D.,  and  the 
Records  of  Lower  Brandywine  Presbyterian  church. 

I  would  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  tender¬ 
ing  my  thanks  to  those  persons  that  have  rendered  essential 
aid.  To  Rev.  John  Crowell  D.  D.,  stated  clerk  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Castle,  to  Rev.  John  N.  C.  Grier,  D.  D., 
Rev.  J.W.  Dale  D.  D. ,  Rev.  Elliot  E.  Swift  D.  D.,'  Rev. 
D.  J.  Waller,  Sen.,  Rev.  James  P.  Smith,  Rev.  Thomas  Love, 
Rev.  Stewart  Mitchell,  John  P.  McLear,  Esq.,  and  others. 

G.  E.  J. 
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Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ;  tell  the  towers  thereof. 
Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the 
generation  following.  For  this  God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever. — Psalm 
XLVIII,  12-14. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.  John  vi,  12. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Two  motives  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  Historical 
Sketch  at  this  time.  First,  a  desire  to  lend  a  friendly  hand  in 
gathering  up  the  fragments,  as  well  as  to  rescue  some  over¬ 
looked  and  forgotten  names  and  incidents  in  connection  with 
this  church.  Many  facts  of  denominational  and  general  in¬ 
terest,  in  connection  with  our  churches,  have  already  faded 
from  memory,  and  no  record  remains.  Many  more  reminis¬ 
cences  will  pass  into  oblivion  with  the  present  generation, 
unless  those  who  have  opportunity  gather  them  into  shape 
and  put  them  on  record.  To  do  our  share  in  this  direction, 
has  been  the  chief  part  of  our  aim. 

A  second  motive  that  induced  us  to  enter  on  this  labor, 
was  the  desire  to  comply  with  the  worthy  recommendation 
of  our  General  Assembly,  that  all  our  churches  during  this 
Centennial  year  of  our  National  Independence,  prepare  a  con¬ 
gregational  History  for  depositing  with  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Society.  This  request,  if  generally  acted  upon, 
will  be  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  It  will  gather 
together  and  preserve  in  convenient  form,  a  mass  of  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  history  that  otherwise  must  have  been  lost. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  tOo  common  notion  that  only 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  connection  with  a  congre¬ 
gation  entitled  it  to  a  formal  history.  Hence,  only  a  few  of 
our  older  churches  have  such  histories.  Anniversary  occa¬ 
sions,  and  farewell  discourses  at  the  close  of  long  pastorates, 
have  added  a  few  others- to  the  list.  But,  apart  from  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  few  pastors  have  felt  it  a  duty 
to  put  in  convenient  and  permanent  form  the  history  of  in- 
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dividual  congregations.  This  request  of  our  assembly  en¬ 
courages  the  younger  and  the  modest  among  our  churches  as 
well  as  the  older  and  more  favored,  to  come  forward  and 
speak  of  themselves  and  give  in  their  experience. 

But  no  apology  is  needed  under  plea  of  the  assembly’s 
request  for  writing  the  history  of  Lower  Brandywine.  This 
church  is  entitled  to  a  history.  The  date  of  its  organization 
takes  us  back  to  a  period  but  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
beginning  of  organized  Presbyterianism  in  this  country.  And 
as  old  age,  at  all  times  and  among  every  people,  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  honorabie,  we  have  one  plea  for  the  hearer’s  attention 
on  this  ground.  If  nothing  else  could  be  said  of  Lower 
Brandywine  than  that  she  has  passed  her  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fifth  anniversary,  and  is  yet  in  the  vigor  and  strength  of 
youth,  we  should  have  a  life  and  a  history  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  It  is  something  to  praise  God  for,  in  a  church’s 
history,  that  it  grows  old  and  increases  in  strength  with  yea.  s. 


EARLY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  first  Presbytery  in  this  country  was  that  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  organized  in  1705,  or  1706.  As  is  well  known,  the 
loss  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  records  makes  it  uncertain  which 
is  the  correct  date.  Presbyterian  churches  then  were  few  and 
widely  separated.  The  oldest,  probably,  was  at  Snow  Hill, 
organized  as  early  as  1684.  In  connection  with  it  were  several 
others  in  Somerset  County,  Mary  land,  constituting  the  parish 
of  a  single  minister.  The  church  at  New  Castle  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country,  if  not  the  very 
oldest.  The  first  express  notice  of  the  gospel  having  been 
preached  on  the  Delaware,  is  in  connection  with  Fort  Casimir 
— New  Castle — and  the  Hollanders.  A  sermon  was  preached 
there,  Sep.  12,  1655.  The  date  of  the  organization  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  there  cannot  now  be  determined. 

In  1683  William  Penn  speaks  in  a  letter  of  the  Dutch 
having  “  a  meeting  place  for  religious  worship  at  New  Castle.  ”* 
This  seems  to  have  become  a  Presbyterian  organization  before 
the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 


Rev,  James  W.  Dale,  D.  D. 
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There  was  also  a  church  in  Philadelphia  organized  as 
early  as  1700,  one  at  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  and  one  at  Jamai¬ 
ca,  Long  Island.  These  were  the  principal  congregations  at 
the  organization  of  the  first  Presbytery. 

The  first  Synod  was  formed  Sep.  1716.  By  this  time  the 
number  of  churches  and  ministers  had  increased  to  such 
numbers  as  led  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
interests  of  religion  to  divide  the  Presbytery  into  subordinate 
Presbyteries,  each  to  hold  its  own  meeting,  and  all  to  come 
together  annually  as  a  Synod.  Accordingly  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  wTas  divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  named  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  of  New  Castle,  and  Snow  Hill. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  recommended  to  Mr.  McNish  and 
Pumry,  to  endeavor  to  have  neighboring  brethren  to  join  with 
them  in  constituting  the  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  as  a 
fourth. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  with  which  our  church 
has  always  been  connected,  held  its  first  meeting  at  New  Cas¬ 
tle,  March  13,  1716^  The  ministers  present  were,  James  An¬ 
derson  of  New  Castle,  George  Gillespie,  of  Christiana  Creek, 
Robert  Wotherspoon,  of  Appoquinimy,  and  David  Evans,  of 
Welsh  Tract.  Daniel  McGill  and  Hugh  Conn  wrere  absent. 

At  the  formation  of  the  first  Presbytery  it  numbered  seven 
ministers.  At  the  division  and  the  formation  of  a  Synod,  there 
were  six  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  six  in  that  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  three  in  Snow  Hill,  and  two  in  Long  Island.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  ministers  leads  us  to  look  for  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of  congregations.  Accor¬ 
dingly  we  find  the  date  of  the  organization  of  a  number  of  our 
churches  within  a  few  years  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
organization  of  the  Synod.  Among  them  is  Lower  Brandy¬ 
wine.  About  this  period,  also,  began  that  tide  of  emigration 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  that  continued  on  the  increase  for 
twenty  years.  At  one  period  it  became  alarming  to  the  people 
at  home,  lest  “The  linen  weavers  and  the  small  farmers”*should 
all  forsake  their  native  land,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  that 
could  not  get  away,  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Papists.  Cot- 


*  Webster. 
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ton  Mather  writes,  1713;  “We  are  comforted  with  great 
numbers  of  the  oppressed  brethren  coming  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  glorious  providence  of  God  in  the  removal  of 
so  many  of  a  desirable  character  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
hath  doubtless  very  great  intentions  in  it.*”  These  emigrants 
settled  in  all  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Carolinas.  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  Castle  being  chief  landing  places,  Delaware  and 
the  adjacent  region  received  their  full  share  of  this  Scotch- 
Irish  salt  of  the  earth.  They  brought  their  religion  with  them. 
Oppressed  and  persecuted  at  home,  driven  from  Scotland  to 
to  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland  to  the  wilds  of  America  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  faith,  one  of  the  first  things  they  wanted  when 
free  to  worship  God  unmolested,  was  a  minister  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  house. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  out  of  such  an  element,  that  the 
older  churches  of  this  Presbytery,  and  all  the  older  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  of  our  land  originated.  The  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment  may  be  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  older  churches 
adjacent  to  our  own.  As  in  the  origin  of  the  Rock  congrega¬ 
tion  :  “A  certain  number  of  people  having  lately  come  from 
Ireland,  having  settled  about  the  branches  of  Elk  River,”  asked 
the  Presbytery  to  send  a  preacher  among  them, — or  of  White 
Clay  Creek,  and  Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Scotch- 
Irish  names  of  the  oldest  membership,  and  frequently  their 
place  of  nativity,  are  preserved  in  the  marble  and  the  stones 
of  the  old  burying  grounds. — Or  as  in  the  history  of  this  con¬ 
gregation,  where  we  have  the  same  thing  preserved  in  the 
names  of  the  trustees  of  the  church,  occurring  in  the  old  deed 
of  the  lot  of  ground  upon  which  was  built  the  first  meeting 
house. 


FIRST  MINISTRY. 

The  earliest  Presbyterian  ministry  among  the  people  of 
Lower  Brandywine  would  seem  to  have  been  the  labors  of 
Rev.  George  Gillespie.  The  statement  commonly  made  is, 
that  early  in  1713,  he  was  settled  pastor  of  White  Clay  Creek 
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congregation,  and  that  for  a  time  his  labors  extended  to  sev¬ 
eral  adjacent  congregations,  among  which  was  Lower  Bran¬ 
dywine.  The  correctness  of  the  first  part  of  this  statement, 
there  seems  to  be  some  room  to  question,  that  is,  that  he  was 
settled  pastor  of  the  White  Clay  Creek  people  Into  this  in¬ 
quiry  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter  at  this  time. 
But  whether  he  were  settled  at  White  Clay  or  Head  of  Chris¬ 
tiana,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  he  extended  his 
Labors  to  the  people  of  Elk  River,  Red  Clay,  and  Lower  Bran¬ 
dywine, — his  congregations  being  not  an  organization,  in  any 
of  these  localities,  but  a  variable  meeting,  held  in  private 
houses  or  in  the  open  air,  as  the  weather  would  permit.  His 
inclination,  without  any  order  from  Presbytery,  would  lead 
him  to  such  a  ministry  among  neighboring  communities  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  gospel. 

Gillespie  was  the  pioneer  preacher  of  all  this  region,  and 
though  he  was  the  settled  pastor  of  White  Clay  Creek,  no 
single  congregation  could  in  his  life,  nor  can  they,  in  his  death, 
claim  him  as  all  their  own.  His  remains  lie  in  the  burying 
ground  at  the  Head  of  Christiana  church,  where  he  died,  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1760  A  glance  at  the  old  records  of  Presbytery  will 
confirm  the  statement  that  he  was,  of  all  his  brethren,  the  most 
regular  in  his  attendance  upon  its  meetings,  “the  friend  of 
sound  doctrine,  good  order,  and  vital  godliness.” 

ESTABLISHED  FACTS. 

We  come  to  more  definite  knowledge  in  our  history,  at  a 
little  later  period  than  Gillespie’s  occasionally  preaching  in 
this  community.  In  Sept.  1720,  an  address  was  read  in  Synod 
met  in  Philadelphia  from  “some  people  in  and  about  Bir¬ 
mingham,  upon  Brandywine,”  asking  to  have  a  preacher  sent 
among  them.  Birmingham  is  the  South  West  township  of 
what  is  now  called  Delaware,  then  Chester,  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  Rev.  Daniel  McGill 
was  ordered  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Brandywine  as  he,  in 
“  Christian  prudence,"  should  find  occasion.  How  often  they  en¬ 
joyed  his  prudent  ministrations,  we  are  not  informed. 
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The  next  year,  Sept.  1821,  they  make  application  to 
Synod  again  for  preaching.  Synod  referred  them  this  time  to 
New  Castle  Presbytery  within  whose  bounds  they  properly 
belonged.  In  May,  following,  they  present  their  request  to 
Presbytery.  We  have  a  note  of  it  in  the  following  minute  : 
— “  An  address  being  made  by  the  people  of  Brandywine, 
and  the  people  of  White  Clay  Creek,  and  the  north  side  of 
Ridley  Creek,  desiring  that  they  might  be  erected  into  a  con¬ 
gregation  and  joined  together  in  order  to  have  the  gospel  and 
ordinances  thereof  settled  amongst  them,  the  presbytery  after 
mature  deliberation  agreed  that  as  soon  as  said  people  can  be 
provided  with  an  orderly  gospel  minister,  they  be  erected  into 
a  congregation.  ”  This  is  the  first  time  that 

THE  NAME  BRANDYWINE 

occurs  in  the  records,  as  the  name  of  the  congregation.  This 
continued  to  be  the  name  until  after  1741,  when  the  separation 
of  the  Synod  into  Old  Side  and  New  Side  took  place.  At  the 
division,  Brandywine  adhered  to  the  New  Side  branch.  There 
was  a  New  Side  congregation  organized  also  at  the  Forks  of 
the  Brandywine.  To  distinguish  these  two  churches,  that 
in  Birmingham  was  called  Lower  Brandywine.  This  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  name  until  the  present  time.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  stated  that  the  name  of  the  church,  when  its  place 
of  worship  was  on  the  East  side  of  the  river,  was  Upper 
Brandywine,  and  that  the  name  Lower  Brandywine  was  ap¬ 
plied  after  its  removal  to  the  West  side.  This  is  a  misappre¬ 
hension.  The  old  church  in  Birmingham  township  was  called 
Lower  Brandywine  many  years  before  the  building  of  the  Old 
Log,  near  the  site  of  the  present  edifice. 

FIRST  SUPPLIES. 

In  answer  to  the  request  that  we  have  noticed  above, 
Presbytery  ordered  Henry  Hook  and  George  Gillespie  to  preach 
once,  each,  to  the  people  of  Brandywine.  In  October,  they 
requested  that  Rev.  Daniel  McGill,  who  had  previously 
supplied  them  at  Synod’s  order,  be  appointed  to  supply  them 
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again  through  the  fall  and  winter,  and  he  supplied  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  White  Clay,  accordingly.  Robert  Laing  comes  into 
notoriety  at  this  period  in  our  researches.  Luckless  fellow, 
his  name  escapes  no  historian's  eye,  and  they  all  assign  him, 
in  part,  to  Lower  Brandywine.  Succeeding  McGill  he  was 
the  supply  of  Brandywine  and  White  Clay  for  a  few  months. 
The  records  for  Aug.  1723.,  contain  the  following  minute  : — 
“  The  Presbytery  being  informed  that  Mr.  Laing  hath  been 
guilty  of  profaning  the  Lord's  day  by  washing  himself  in  a 
Creek  and  he  confessing  the  same,  the  Presbytery  after  ma¬ 
turely  considering  the  nature  of  the  offence,  agree  that  Mr. 
Laing  be  now  rebuked  by  the  moderator,  and  that  he  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  preaching  until  our  next.”  Mr.  Laing  did  not  take 
the  rebuke  kindly,  but  “  being  very  unsatisfactory  and  offen¬ 
sive”  in  his  carriage,  they  deposed  him  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  with  liberty  to  appeal  at  the  next  meeting  of  Pi'es- 
bytery.  The  case  went  to  Synod,  and  that  body,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  seeking  a  water-cure, 
judge  the  sentence  too  severe,  but  still  rebuked  him.  His  re¬ 
lation  to  Lower  Brandywine  closes  with  an  order  from  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  the  congregation  “  to  pay  Mr.  Laing’s  subscription.  ” 
Subseo^ently  he  demitted  the  ministry  and  became  a  subject 
*  of  charity. 

After  Mr.  Laing,  Daniel  McGill  was  again  the  principal 
supply  of  Lower  Brandywine  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  from  London,  having 
received  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  Patuxent.  He  was  settled 
there  in  1713.  Six  years  after  he  appears  in  Synod  without  a 
-  “particular  charge.”  He  was  called  to  Elk  River  and  preach¬ 
ed  there  for  a  time,  but  the  people  failing  to  pay  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  he  declined  the  call.  He  was  persistent  on  the  payment 
of  his  salary,  claiming  that  the  people  of  Patuxent  ought  to 
pay  him  from  the  time  he  was  called  in  London,  six  months 
before  he  entered  on  his  labors  among  them.  He  urged 
‘that,  from  the  time  he  accepted  the  call,  he  “laid  by  all 
business,”  and  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  from  that  time.  He 
was  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  a  learned  man.  Tradition  at 
Marlborough  represents  him  to  have  been  “austere  and  sulky.” 
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The  last  years  of  his  life,  he  lived  on  London  Tract,  in  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  where  his  death  took  place,  Feb.  20, 
l724- 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  that  has  been  preserv-^ 
ed,  concerning  domestic  troubles  in  1722  :  “Ran  away  from  the 
Rev.  D.  Magill,  a  servant,  clothed  with  damask  breeches  and 
vest,  black  broadcloth  vest,  broadcloth  coat  of  copper-color, 
lined  and  trimmed  with  black,  and  wearing  black  stockings.”* 

THE  FIRST  MEETING-HOUSE. 

The  people  of  Lower  Brandywine  were  exerting  them-' 
selves  to  secure  the  gospel  ordinances  among  them  in  other 
ways  besides  preferring  their  requests  to  Synod  and  Presby¬ 
tery.  They  first  asked  Synod  for  preaching,  in  September, 
1720.  In  October  following,  they  bought  a  lot  of  land  for  a 
burying  ground,  and  upon  which  to  build  a  church.  We  have 
the  testimony  to  their  zeal  in  the  old  deed,  securing  and  des¬ 
cribing  the  land.  It  is  an  ancient  looking  document,  and  has 
not  been  well  taken  care  of,  but  with  patience,  has  all  been 
deciphered  and  transcribed,  save  a  few  words.  It  begins  : 

“This  Indenture,  made  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  king  of  our  sovereign.  Lord  George,  by  * 
the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King, 
defender  of  the  faith, — in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty.  BETWEEN  Ralph  Pyle,  of  Con¬ 
cord,  in  the  County  of  Chester,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Gent,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Kirkpatrick,  James  Hous¬ 
ton,  James  Mole,  William  Smith,  Magnus  Simonson,  Ananias* 
Higgins,  John  Heath  and  Patrick  Scott,  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  meeting  in  Birmingham,  in  the  County  aforesaid,  of 
the  other  part.” 

This  deed  is  a  lengthy  and  uninteresting  document  to  the 
general  reader,  but  invaluable  in  making  out  the  history  of 
this  congregation.  We  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  a  little® 
further  reference  to  it.  It  grants  eighty-one  perches  of  land 
to  the  eight  trustees  named,  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
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meeting,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  “the  use  and  behoof  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  of  people  called  Presbyterians ,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  in  Birmingham ,  aforesaid ,”  and  “to  bury  their  dead 
jn,  and  to  build  upon  and  make  use  of  for  such  use  or  uses  as 
the  majority  or  main  body  of  the  said  people  shall  see  fit  and 
convenient.”  It  confers  the  right  to  all  roads,  appurtenances 
and  privileges.  The  price  paid  was  five  shillings.  A  yearly 
rent  of  one  pepper-corn  was  to  be  paid  by  the  trustees,  “  if 
demanded.”  The  seller,  Ralph  Pyle,  reserved  for  himself  and 
,heirs,  the  “  liberty  to  build  and  make  use  of  a  pew  six  feet 
square,  in  the  said  meeting  house,  to  be  erected”  as  aforesaid, 
and  for  him  and  them  to  bury  their  dead  therein  forever.” 
Signed  and  sealed  by  Ralph  Pyle,  and  witnessed  by  Thomas 
D.  Darnell  and  William  Pyle. 

DATE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

This  old  document  enables  us  to  fix,  approximately,  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  this  church.  It  was  executed, 
October  15,  1720.  At  that  time  there  was  a  congregation 
popularly  known  as  the  “  Presbyterian  Meeting,”  in  Birming¬ 
ham  Township.  There  was  so  far  an  organization  as  to  call 
eight  members  of  the  congregation,  “  The  trustees  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  people  called  Presbyterians,  belonging  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  meeting  in  Birmingham.”  All  this  goes  to  establish, 
as  certainly  as  indirect  statements  can  establish  any  fact,  that 
Lower  Brandywine  existed  as  an  organization  as  early  as 
1720, — organized  prior  to  October  of  that  year.  October  15, 
1876,  will  be  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  in 
the  history  of  our  church,  and  may  be  so  observed  by  the  con¬ 
gregation. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  TEIE  FIRST  MEETING  HOUSE. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  old 
1  deed  is,  that  it  enables  us  with  certainty  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
first  meeting  house  of  the  congregation.  The  eighty-one  per¬ 
ches  of  land  described  are  at  present  surrounded  by  the  lands 
of  William  H.  Seal.  The  house  stood  near  the  foot  of  what  was 
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formerly  called  “Bald  Hill.”  Close  by  was  a  spring  of  good 
water,  still  pointed  out.  The  significance  of  the  name  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  hill  is  no  longer  apparent.  Instead  of  being  barren 
and  bare,  it  is  now  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  housec  ? 
was  probably  erected  soon  after  the  land  was  secured.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  it  was  built  of  “sawed  logs,”  more  probably,  hewed. 

It  was  standing  as  late  as-  1773.  What  became  of  it  ultimate¬ 
ly,  is  not  known. 

The  burying  ground  is  yet  readily  traced.  A  few  stones 
remain,  but  only  one,  so  far  as  the  writer  could  discover,  with  « 
any  engraving  upon  it.  The  following  is  the  epitaph  : 

In  Memory  of 
Robert  Bratten, 

Who  departed  this  life, 

February  3,  1772, 

In  the  39  year 
of  his  age. 

A  cluster  of  locust  trees  stand  like  sentinels  around  the  spot 
where  his  dust  moulders,  and  awaits  the  resurrection  of  the 
last  day.  A  dozen  more  trees,  perhaps,  are  scattered  through 
the  old  ground,  seeming  to  reach  out  their  roots  and  branch-  * 
es  as  if  to  guard  from  desecration  the  resting  place  of  the 
defenseless  dead.  More  than  sixty  years  ago,  one  Walter 
Craig  was  walking  by  this  old  burying  place  in  company  with 
his  wife.  She  remarked  that  all  her  friends  lay  there,  and 
there  she  desired  to  be  buried  too.  After  a  season  of  illness, 
and  before  he  had  entirely  recovered,  he  had  the  grounds 
cleared  of  rubbish,  and  enclosed  with  a  substantial  post  fence. 
That  was  its  last  enclosure.  The  last  interment  was  made 
about  1820. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  WHITE  CLAY  CREEK. 

♦ 

We  have  now  an  organization,  a  meeting  house,  and  a 
burying  ground  for  Lower  Brandywine  congregation.  After 
McGill,  Rev.  Thomas  Creaghead  was  the  next  supply.  He 
was  called  by  the  people  of  White  Clay  Creek,  early  in  1724, 
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to  become  their  oastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  September.  An  agreement  was  made  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  between  the  people  of  White  Clay  Creek 
and  Lower  Brandywine,  that  he  should  devote  one-third  of  his 
time  to  Lower  Brandywine.  Presbytery  approved  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  following  minute  : — “  Whereas,  White  Clay 
Creek  people  allow  Mr.  Creaghead  to  supply  Brandywine 
every  third  Sabbath  ;  the  Presbytery  approve  of  it.”  This  re¬ 
lation  continued  for  about  four  years.  In  November,  1728, 
White  Clay  Creek  asked  to  have  the  “  compact  annulled”  that 
they  had  made  with  Lower  Brandywine,  at  Mr.  Creaghead  s 
settlement.  Their  request  was  partially  granted,  Presbytery 
ordered  that  he  continue  to  supply  Brandywine  every  fifth 
Sabbath,  and  that  he  “visit  and  catechise”  the  congregation 
as  formerly.  They  had  other  occasional  supplies  by  Presby¬ 
tery  in  addition  to  Mr.  Creaghead’s  “  every  fifth  Sabbath.” 

Both  congregations  seem  to  have  prospered  under  his 
ministry.  White  Clay  had  become  able  to  make  up  his  full 
support,  and  wanted  the  whole  of  his  time.  The  Brandywine 
people  also  desired  a  pastor  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in 
October,  1727,  Mr.  Creaghead  moderated  a  call  from  Lower 
Brandywine  for  Mr.  Patrick  Vance,  of  Burt,  Ireland,  to  come 
and  settle  among  them  as  their  pastor.  He  was  instructed 
by  Presbytery  “  to  represent  the  case  to  the  best  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.”  Vance  was  not  allured  across  the  seas  by  his  repre¬ 
sentation,  declining  the  first  call  of  Lower  Brandywine  for  a 
pastor.  Creaghead  continued  to  supply  them  until  the  fall  of 
1729. 

Thomas  Creaghead  was  licensed  in  Ireland  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  he  came  to  this  country  in  1715.  He  first 
preached, after  his  arrival, at  Freetown,  Massachusetts,  but  the 
unkind  treatment  of  some  of  the  people  there  prevented  his 
settlement.  The  next  year  after  leaving  New  England  we 
find  him  settled  at  White  Clay  Creek  and  Lower  Brandywine. 
From  this  region  he  went  to  Lancaster  County,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  pastor  of  the  Pequea  congregation  While 
there  his  people  complained  to  Presbytery  that  he  had  sus¬ 
pended  his  wife  from  the  church  without  consulting  the  ses- 
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sion.*  His  defense  was  that  the  session  were  not  competent 
judges  in  the  case,  and  that  he  had  not  decided  to  suspend  her 
until  there  was  not  time  to  consult  with  them  before  the  Sac¬ 
rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Presbytery  pronounced  him 
under  a  “delusion,”  and  ordered  him  to  restore  her.  This 
eccentricity  resulted  in  his  removal.  He  was  installed  pastor 
at  Hopewell,  September,  1738,  where  death  closed  his  labors 
in  April  of  the  next  year.  He  is  said  to  have  expired  in  the 
pulpit  after  pronouncing  the  benediction.  He  has  a  church 
for  his  monument,  “being  buried,  as  is  said,  under  the  corner 
stone  of  the  present  meeting  house  at  Big  Spring.” 

George  Creaghead  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Creaghead.  He 
was  an  elder  in  tins  church,  in  1770,  and  also  one  of  the 
three  trustees,  in  August,  1774,  at  the  time  the  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  upon  which  the  present  building  stands.  He  was  a 
Judge,  and  is  said  by  Webster  to  have  been  “Speaker  of  the 
Council  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,”  whatever 
this  may  mean.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  White  Clay  Creek. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  MIDDLETOWN. 

In  April,  1729,  Lower  Brandywine  entered  into  a  new 
relation.  Creaghead  had  preached  occasionally  while  supply¬ 
ing  Brandywine,  at  Middletown,  Chester  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  That  people  and  the  people  of  this  congregation,  pro¬ 
posed  to  unite  in  building  a  meeting  house  at  Middletown. 
The  distance  seems  to  us  remote  for  such  an  enterprise.  It  is 
readily  understood,  however,  on  a  little  reflection.  The 
Brandywine  at  that  time  was  on  the  east  of  the  river.  They 
were  no  longer  able  to  secure  any  considerable  part  of  the 
time  of  the  pastor  of  White  Clay  Creek,  and  having  failed  to 
secure  a  pastor  to  themselves,  they  are,  in  joining  with  Middle- 
town  in  erecting  a  house  there,  looking  to  an  arrangement 

*The  following  is  the  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  old  burying  ground  of  White  Clay  Creek, 
at  Drummond’s  Hill: 

<4  In  memory  of  Margaret,  the  tVife  of  Thomas  Craghead,  who  died  in  1738,  aged  74  years 
Thomas  his  son,  deceased  in  1735,  aged  33  years,  and  his  wife  who  died  in  1766,  descended  from  a 
religious  family.  They  were  eminent  for  piety,  much  esteemed  in  life  and  lamented  in  death.” 
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whereby  they  shall  be  able  to  secure,  at  least,  the  half  of  a 
pastor’s  labors.  Their  purpose  was  stated  to  Presbytery  in 
April,  1729,  and  note  was  taken  of  it  as  follows  :  “The  Pres- 
bytery  agrees  and  concurs  in  Brandywine  and  Middletown  in 
their  "building  a  house  at  Middletown,  agreed  on  by  both, 
provided  they  continue  a  united  congregation  until  Presby¬ 
tery  see  cause  to  make  a  separation,  and  that  they  be  equally 
supplied.”  How  long  this  relation  continued  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  nor  whether  they  proceeded  at  once  to  arise 
,  and  build.  Interments  in  the  burial  ground  at  Middletown 
were  made  as  early  as  1731,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
meeting  house  was  built  about  that  time. 

Middletown  is  the  oldest  existing  Presbyterian  Church 
in  what  is  now  Delaware  County,  but  was  not  “the  only 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  county  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  ”  as  Dr.  Smith  says  in  his  History  of  the  county.  Lower 
Brandywine  was  within  the  county  from  1720  to  1773. 

The  decision  of  Lower  Brandywine  to  assist  in  building 
the  house  at  Middletown,  led  the  congregation  to  hunting  up 
all  their  members.  They  found  that  some  of  their  people 
were  claimed  by  White  Clay  Creek.  They  complained  to 
Presbytery,  and  that  body,  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
case,  ordered  that  “  considering  the  low  circumstances  of 
Brandywine  congregation,  those  persons  continue  members  of 
Brandywine  congregation  for  some  years  until  Presbytery 
have  more  clearness.  ” 


ANOTHER  CALL. 

John  Tennent  succeeded  Creaghead  as  supply  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Middletown.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  September,  1729,  and  received  calls  at  the  same  time 
by  Commissioners  from  Lower  Brandywine,  and  Lower  Oc- 
torara,  and  also  a  petition  from  New  Castle.  “  Presbytery  with 
joy  taking  notice  of  them,  the  urgency  and  fair  offers  from  all 
hands,  being  willing  to  encourage  all  of  them  so  far  as  in 
them  lies,  yet  seeing  Mr.  Tennent  is  undetermined  with  re¬ 
spect  to  said  calls,  appoint  him  to  supply  New  Castle  and 
Brandywine  at  discretion.  ”  At  the  next  meeting  of  Presby- 
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tery  he  reported  that  “  he  had  no  clearness  for  accepting  eith¬ 
er.  ”  While  supplying  at  Brandywine  he  uttered  certain  things, 
as  report  said,  “  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  ”  that  seemed 
to  call  for  a  Committee  of  Presbytery  to  wait  on  him  for  an 
explanation.  He  expressed  sorrow  for  any  injudicious  utter¬ 
ances  that  he  had  made,  and  the  Committee  were  satisfied. 
When  the  time  of  his  supplying  at  Brandywine  closed,  April, 
1730,  he  went  to  Freehold,  New  Jersey.  The  Lord  greatly 
blessed  his  labors  in  that  field,  and  in  a  community  notoriously 
godless,  a  revival  began  in  the  congregation  which  continued 
to  his  death.  He  died  two  years  after  settling  there,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  near  the  church  in  which 
he  had  preached,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  that  still  remains.  A  memoir  of  his  life  with  his  discourse 
on  Regeneration  was  published  by  his  brother  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent.  Whitefield  said,  upon  reading  this  book,  “  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  that  righteous  man.” 

THE  FIRST  PASTORATE. 

Kobert  Cathcart  appears  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle 
for  the  first  time,  October,  1729.  The  next  year,  Septem¬ 
ber  2nd,  he  was  licensed,  and  preached  for  the  first  time 
at  Brandywine  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  that  month.  He  sup¬ 
plied  the  congregation,  in  connection  with  Middletown,  dur¬ 
ing  that  fall,  preaching  also  occasionally  elsewhere.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1730,  Brandywine  and  Middletown  made  him  out  a 
call,  and  at  the  same  meeting  a  call  was  sent  from  the  people 
of  Lewes,  for  his  pastoral  labors.  The  former  call  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  he  became  the  first  settled  pastor  of  Lower 
Brandywine.  The  date  of  his  installation  is  not  known. 

There  is  a  volume  of  the  Records  of  Presbytery  lost, 
leaving  a  hiatus  of  twenty-eight  years  in  the  minutes  of  its 
proceedings.  Of  what  was  going  on  in  Presbytery  during 
that  time,  we  know,  comparatively,  little.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  follow  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  in  all  his  labors 
and  trials,  and  to  know  how  many  the  Lord  brought  into  its 
fold  “of  such  as  shall  be  saved,”  but  our  knowledge  of  his 
pastorate  is  confined  to  general  results.  We  have  had  to  re- 
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gret  all  the  way  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  that  the 
sessional  records  of  this  congregation,  for  the  first  one  hundred 
years  of  its  history,  have  all  been  lost. 

Middletown  united  with  Lower  Brandywine  in  making 
out  the  call  for  Mr.  Cathcart,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  served 
the  two  congregations  jointly  for  at  least  ten  years.  It  was 
while  he  was  the  pastor  of  Middletown,  that  that  congrega- 
received  the  present  of  “  Baxter’s  Directory  ”  from  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  which  is  now  quite  an  interesting  relic.  The  writer, 
in  company  with  Mr.  William  Wilson,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
that  old  church,  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  ourselves 
properly  for  a  little  time,  in  reading  from  it,  while  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Elder  Philip  Nilling,  in  whose  custody  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  a  folio  volume,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
cover  is  the  following  note,  believed  to  be  in  the  hand  writing 
of  the  donor  : — 

“  This  book  called  Mr.  Baxter’s  Directory  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  of  London,  to  the  protestant  dis¬ 
senters  usually  assembling  for  worship  at  Middletown  meeting¬ 
house  in  Pennsylvania  ;  that  the  people  who  come  from  far, 
and  spend  the  whole  day  there,  may  have  something  proper 
to  entertain  themselves  with,  or  to  read  to  one  another  be¬ 
tween  the  seasons  of  worship,  morning  and  afternoon  ;  and 
’tis  for  this  end  entrusted  to  ye  care  of  the  protestant  Dis¬ 
senting  Minister  who  preaches  there,  and  to  his  successors,  to 
be  used  by  him  or  them  in  their  weekly  studies,  when  they 
please,  and  to  be  secured  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  on  ye  Lord’s  day.” 

“January  30th  ;  1735-6.” 

“  This  book  is  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hawley  to  be  carried  over  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after  he  has 
kept  it  in  his  own  hands  and  made  the  best  use  of  it  for  six 
months,  that  is  till  the  30th  of  July,  next,  he  shall  deliver 
it  to  the  hands  of  the  present  protestant  Dissenting  minister 
for  the  purpose  before  mentioned.” 

That  minister  as  before  noticed  was  Robert  Cathcart, 
the  first  pastor  of  this  church,  and  the  book  from  this  note 
would  seem  to  have  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  donated 
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to  the  congregation,  with  all  the  gravity  of  an  important 
legacy  Books  were  more  costly  in  those  days  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  younger  portion  of  this  audience  would  smile  at 
seeing  the  first  book  that  was  put  into  children’s  hands  in 
those  days.  It  was  a“  horn-book.”  It  contained  the  letters, 
the  numerals,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer.  “  These,  fastened  on  a 
small  thin  board,  about  the  size  of  a  small  spelling-book  page, 
were  securely  nailed  to  it  with  a  strip  of  bright  brass  for  a 
margin,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  horn,  so  transparent  as 
to  render  the  text  clearly  to  be  read,  yet  fully  defended  from 
the  unwashed  fingers  of  the  pupils.”* 

Let  me  quote  the  first  and  the  last  lines  of  the  poem,  in 
which  one  of  the  British  poets  has  immortalized  this  old-timed 
book  for  boys  and  girls  : 

Hail,  ancient  book,  most  valuable  code, 

Learning’s  first  cradle  and  its  last  abode  ; 

The  huge  unnumbered  volumes  which  we  see 
By  lazy  plagiarists  are  stolen  from  thee : 

But  future  times  to  thy  sufficient  store, 

Shall  ne’er  presume  to  add  one  letter  more. 

Thee  will  I  sing  in  homely  wainscot  bound, 

The  golden  verge  compassing  around 
The  faithful  horn  in  front  from  age  to  age 
Preserving  thy  invaluable  page. 

*  *  *  *  * 

An  ancient  peasant,  on  his  latest  bed. 

Wished  for  a  friend  some  goodly  book  to  read  ; 

The  pious  grand-son  the  known  handle  takes, 

With  eyes  lift  up  this  savory  lecture  makes. 

“Great  A,”  he  gravely  read,  the  important  sound 
Made  hollow  walls  and  empty  roofs  rebound ; 

The  expiring  ancient  raised  his  drooping  head, 

And  thanked  the  stars  that  Hodge  had  learned  to  read. 
“Great  B,”  the  yonker  bawls.  “O  heavenly  breath  ;  ” 
(What  ghostly  comforts  in  the  horn  of  death  !) 

“What  hopes  I  feel  !”  “Great  C,”  pronounced  the  boy, 
The  grandsire  dies  in  ecstasy  of  joy. 

About  1742,  several  years  after  the  erection  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  Mr.  Cathcart  began  to 
supply  that  congregation.  The  house  in  which  he  preach- 
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ed  still  stands, — the  old  brick  meeting  house  at  the  corner  of 
Tenth  and  Market  streets.  A  lot  of  land  had  been  purchased 
there  some  time  previous  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  meet¬ 
ing  house.  Captain  Chambers  and  Captain  Hutchinson,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  “  a  gift  from  Synod’s  fund  of  fifty  pounds,*  and  a 
loan  of  thirty  pounds,”  proceeded  to  build  in  1740.  Prior  to 
this  date  there  was  but  a  single  place  of  worship  in  the  town  ; 
the  Old  Swedes’  church,  built  1698.  Lower  Brandywine  sup¬ 
plied  the  people  of  Wilmington  with  their  first  stated  Presby¬ 
terian  preaching.  Previous  to  Mr.  Cathcart’s  going  among 
them,  the  First  Church  people  had  been  dependent  on  sup¬ 
plies  of  Presbytery,  few  and  irregular.  A  sentence  from  an 
existing  document  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  again,  as 
I  proceed,  will  throw  some  light  on  our  way  at  this  point.  It 
is  from  an  address  sent  into  Presbytery  by  the  people  of  the 
First  Church  of  Wilmington,  declaring  “  that  certain  well  dis¬ 
posed  persons,  having  procured  a  convenient  lot  of  ground, 
did  erect  thereon  a  church  for  the  use  of  said  congregation,  in 
in  the  year  1740:  that  the  members  of  the  said  congregation, 
being  few  in  number,  were  obliged,  for  several  years  afterward, 
to  supplicate  your  Presbytery  for  supplies  until  Rev.  Mr.  Cath- 
cart  undertook,  with  the  approbation  of  his  congregation,  to 
supply  them  every  fourth  Sabbath,  which  he  continued  faith¬ 
fully  to  perform  until  his  death.” 

A  separation  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian  body  in  1741. 
The  divisions  formed  were  called  Old  Side,  and  New  Side. 
We  might  say  for  illustration,  though  of  course,  not  literally 
correct,  that  the  New  Side  were  the  party  that  would  favor 
meetings  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  kind,  while  the  Old  Side 
body  were  apprehensive  that  such  meetings  would,  in  the  end, 
tend  to  disorder  and  evil  results. 

Cathcart  adhered  to  the  Old  Side.  Whitefield  was  the 
Moody*. of  that  time,  and  as  the  Lower  Brandywine  people 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  him  in  Wilmington,  and 
at  White  Clay  Creek,  and  elsewhere,  there  were  many  of  them 
that  went  with  the  current  of  the  revival  and  the  times,  while 
some,  doubtless,  adhered  to  the  Old  Side  and  their  pastor. 
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Brandywine  became  a  New  Side  congregation.  There  was, 
however,  no  new  organization  made,  and  no  new  meeting  house 
erected.  The  main  body  of  the  congregation  were  New  Side, 
and  the  rest  were  peaceable  in  the  minority,  or  worshiped  with 
the  neighboring  Old  Side  congregation  in  Wilmington. 

The  pastoral  relation  of  Cathcart  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  is  uncertain.  He  died  in  1754.  The  minutes  of 
Synod  represent  him  as  regular  in  his  attendance  upon 
its  meetings,  and  punctual  in  carrying  his  people’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  its  fund  ;  also  as  having  performed  his  full  share  of 
its  labors,  and  he  received  his  share  of  its  honors. 

A  VACANCY. 

From  the  close  of  Cathcart’s  Pastorate  until  1769,  the 
congregation  was  without  a  stated  pastor.  At  the  reunion  of 
the  Old  Side  and  the  New  Side  Synods,  Adam  Boyd,  pastor 
at  Upper  Octorara,  was  joined  to  the  Presbytery  at  New  Cas¬ 
tle.  That  congregation  only  paid  for  two-thirds  of  his  time. 
The  other  third,  for  some  years,  was  given  to  Lower  Brandy¬ 
wine.  Charles  Tennent,  Alexander  McDowell,  John  Blair, 
William  McKennen,  and  others  were  occasional  supplies  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Presbytery.  Charles  Tennent  was  pastor  at  White 
Clay  Creek  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  the  friend  of  White- 
field,  who  preached  for  him  several  times,  and  assisted  at  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  1739.  On  that  occasion 
eight  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  been  present,  three 
thousand  on  horse-back.  The  next  year  he  preached  for 
Tennent  again,  when  there  was  also  a  great  assembly  present. 

Adam  Boyd  was.  for  more  than  forty  years,  pastor  at  Oc¬ 
torara.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Creaghead, 
whom  we  have  noticed  as  a  former  supply  of  Lower  Brandy¬ 
wine.  An  attachment  formed  for  her  prevented  his  return  to 
Ireland,  after  he  had  secured  a  commendatory  certificate  from 
Cotton  Mather.  Ten  days  after  his  ordination,  October  23, 
1725,  they  were  married. 

While  Mr.  Boyd  was  stated  supply,  two  calls  were  made 
out  by  the  people  of  Lower  Brandywine,  to  different  individ¬ 
uals  to  become  their  pastor.  The  first  was  for  James  David- 
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son,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tyrone.  He  preached  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  during  the  summer  of  1764.  In  November,  Bran¬ 
dywine  and  Middletown  jointly  made  him  out  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor.  He  took  it  under  consideration  until  spring. 
Having  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  academy  at  Newark 
in  the  meantime,  he  declined  the  call  in  the  spring. 

Disappointed  in  securing  a  pastor,  Middletown  and  Bran¬ 
dywine  asked  permission  of  Presbytery  to  apply  to  any  other 
Presbytery  of  Synod — showing  the  rigor  of  Presbyterial  order 
in  those  days — for  supplies.  They  found  a  man  on  whom  they 
united,  in  Thomas  McCrakin,  of  Lewes  Presbytery.  Mr. 
McKennen  was  appointed  to  preach  at  each  place  in  March, 
1767,  and  to  preside  in  making  him  out  a  call.  This  was 
again  declined  at  Synod  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1767.  Mr. 
Boyd  had  now  become  too  infirm  to  give  the  people  of  Bran¬ 
dywine  any  portion  of  his  time.  During  this  year  they  were 
wholly  dependent  on  occasional  supplies. 

THE  SECOND  PASTORATE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  August  5,  1767.  During  the  fall  of  that  year  he  preach¬ 
ed  several  times  at  Lower  Brandywine.  In  April,  1768,  a  call 
“was  brought  in  (to  Presbytery)  from  Lower  Brandywine,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  with  a  supplication  for  supplies  in  case  he 
should  not  accept."  The  Congregation  had  failed  twice  in 
making  out  a  call  jointly  with  Middletown.  This  time  the 
call,  for  some  reason,  was  from  Brandywine  alone,  and  it  was 
probably  at  this  time  that  the  union  existing  between  these 
two  congregations  was  dissolved. 

Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  call,  and  the  regular  Spring 
meeting  of  Presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Lower 
Brandywine,  that  his  ordination,  and  installation  might  take 
place  at  that  time.  Presbytery  met  on  the  18th  of  April,  1769, 
and  he  was  ordained  the  next  day.  That  was  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  a  day  of  rejoicing  among  the  ancestors  of  some  of  this 
audience.  As  we  try  to  recall  its  gladness  let  us  remember 
the  scene  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Brandywine  at  the  old 
church  and  not  where  we  are  assembled  to-day.  When  the 
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roll  of  Presbytery  was  called,  there  were  present,  Alexander 
McDowell,  Robert  Smith,  James  Finley,  Wm.  Foster,  and 
Joseph  Montgomery,  ministers, — and  Thomas  Sharp,  John 
Fleming,  and  James  Houston,  Elders. 

On  the  second  day  of  its  proceedings,  Mr.  McDowell 
presiding,  after  a  sermon  by  John  Carmichael  from  Rev.  2:  io, 
last  clause,  “  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death ,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life,"  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  “  was  solemnly  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  ”  Mr.  Robert  Smith  gave 
the  charge.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Smith  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  Lower  Brandywine. 

Mr.  James  Houston  was  his  elder  present.  Mr.  Houston 
had  been  a  trustee  of  the  church  at  its  organization,  forty-nine 
years  before,  and  at  this  time,  must  have  been  a  venerable 
member  of  the  congregation.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  lived  on  the  East  of  the  Brandywine,  and  seems  to 
have  been  active  as  an  officer  in  the  church.  We  find  him 
present  at  a  meeting  of  Synod,  held  in  Philadelphia,  a  few 
weeks  after  Mr.  Smith’s  installation.  His  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  taxables  for  Birmingham,  in  1722. 

Presbytery  adjourned  after  a  three  day’s  session,  and 
henceforth  Mr.  Smith  had  all  the  honors  of  his  vocation,  and 
endured  a  full  share  ol  its  toils  and  self-sacrifice. 

In  January  of  the  next  year,  “a  reference”  was  brought 
into  presbytery  in  relation  to  a  certain  affair  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion."  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  McKennen,  James  McCreary, 
ministers,  and  Hugh  Linn  and  James  Lindsey  of  Middletown, 
Hugh  Huston  of  McKennen’s  congregation,  and  Robert  Beggs 
of  White  Clay  Creek,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  meet 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  1770,  to  issue  said  affair.  It 
was  a  large  Committee,  and  no  doubt  a  large  “  affair,”  but  we 
are  left  in  charity  to  surmise  what  the  difficulty  was.  The 
Committee  reported  that  “  they  went  as  ordered  and  issued 
the  affair  upon  which  they  were  sent.  ” 

About  this  period,  1770,  the  rule  was  enjoined  by  Synod, 
that  pastors  should  make  a  statement  in  Presbytery,  of  how 
their  accounts  stood  between  themselves  and  their  congrega- 
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tions.  Mr.  Smith  reported  in  April,  1772,  three  years  after  his 
settlement,  that  his  congregation  had  discharged  their  obliga¬ 
tions  up  to  October  preceding.  He  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
an  account  of  settlement  up  to  date, at  the  next  meeting, as  six 
months  seemed  to  the  Presbytery  too  long  a  time  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  be  in  arrears.  When  the  time  came  again,  he 
was  able  to  report  that  they  were  delinquent  only  \£.  15s. 
These  were  dark  days,  in  both  Church  and  State,  and  that 
they  had  so  nearly  discharged  their  obligations  speaks  well 
for  the  congregation  that  worshiped  here  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  We  have  the  following  minute  in  the  records 
of  Presbytery  on  the  depression  of  the  times,  which  we 
transcribe,  as  containing  the  old  and  the  true  philosophy  of 
prayer  as  held  by  our  fathers.  It  evinces  infinitely  more  wis¬ 
dom  than  Mr.  Tyndall’s  recently  proposed  scientific  prayer 
gauge  !  “  The  Presbytery  taking  into  their  most  serious  con¬ 

sideration  the  unhappy  situation  of  our  public  affairs,  and  the 
low  state  of  religion  in  general,  for  which  we  have  reason  to 
lie  in  the  dust  before  God,  and  considering  that  he  is  a  God, 
hearing  prayer,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  humble  ourselves 
before  him,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  divine  favor  and  re¬ 
moving  threatened  judgments,  for  this  purpose  do  appoint  the 
last  Tuesday  of  November  to  be  observed  in  all  our  bounds  as 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  ” 

A  DIVIDED  CONGREGATION. 

In  August,  1771,  “  an  application  was  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  Lower  Brandywine,  requesting  that  a  Committee 
may  be  appointed  to  assist  said  congregation  to  fix  on  a  spot 
to  build  a  meeting  house  on,  or  places  for  two  houses.  ” 
Accordingly,  Messrs.  Foster  and  Robert  Smith  were  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  congregation  for  that  purpose  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September.  There  is  more  in  this  request  of  the 
Commissioners  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  meeting 
house  hitherto,  as  we  have  noted,  was  on  the  East  of  the 
Brandywine.  It  was  becoming  dilapidated,  and  too  small  for 
the  congregation.  The  principal  part  of  the  members  resided 
on  the  West  of  the  Brandywine.  This  was  the  more  promising 
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field  of  labor.  Hence, the  pastor  and  the  majority  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  favored  changing  the  site  of  the  meeting  house,  from  the 
East  to  the  West  of  the  Brandywine.  Or,  if  this  could  not  be 
agreed  upon,  they  desired  to  have  two  houses,  one  on  either 
side.  The  minority  would  not  agree  to  any  change.  It  must  *■ 
be  at  the  old  place  or  nowhere,  seems  to  have  been  their  po¬ 
sition.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  familiar  story  of  the  dutchman 
who  would  persist  in  traveling  the  old,  rough  road,  though  a 
good,  new  one  had  been  made  more  direct,  only  because  his 
“fadder”  went  that  way  before  him.  And  the  people  ot 
Lower  Brandywine  were  not  the  first,  nor  have  they  been  « 
the  last,  to  exhibit  this  same  disposition  with  reference  to 
changing  the  location  of  an  old  church. 

The  disagreement  in  the  case  before  us  promised  to  be  per¬ 
sistent.  The  congregation  did  not  unanimously  concur  in  the 
decision  of  the  committee  sent  among  them  to  choose  a  site 
for  the  new  house  or  houses.  This  failure  to  agree  among  them¬ 
selves  led  to  Mr.  Smith’s  asking  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral 
relation.  “The  Presbytery,  after  having  fully  heard  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  Commissioners  from  Brandywine  con¬ 
gregation  on  the  affair  of  Mr.  Smith’s  dismission  from  said 
congregation,  are  much  pleased  to  find  so  good  an  affection 
as  appears  to  subsist  between  Mr.  Smith  and  his  people, 
and  are  willing  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  promote 
this  good  disposition  and  the  continuation  of  the  stated  min¬ 
istration  of  the  gospel  ordinances  amongst  them.  But  we  are 
sorry  to  find  so  great  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  respecting  the  most  proper  place  for  stated  public 
worship,  as  will  oblige  Mr.  Smith  to  request  a  dismission  from 
them,  and  the  Presbytery  to  grant  it,  if  something  is  not 
speedily  done  to  remove  their  differences.  This,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  might  easily  be  done,  did  the  people  seriously  and  dis¬ 
interestedly  weigh  their  situation  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
society.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  situation  and  the  interest 
of  the  congregation  require  that  the  people  have  liberty  to  « 
build  a  meeting  house  on  the  West  side  of  Brandywine,  and 
those  on  the  East  have  the  same  privilege  ;  and  this  measure 
we  do  earnestly  recommend  to  them  unanimously  and  freely 
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to  take,  and  lay  a  rational  foundation  for  support  to  Mr.  Smith. 
And  if  they  do  not  comply  with  this  recommendation,  we 
judge  Mr.  Smith’s  pastoral  relation  to  them  should  be  dis¬ 
solved.  Accordingly,  the  Presbytery  determine  to  issue  the 
affair  at  their  next  meeting  at  Fagg’s  Manor,  the  last  Tues¬ 
day  in  August,  as  they  shall  comply  with  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  not.” 

When  that  time  came,  August  26,  1772,  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  elder,  James  McCorkle,  were  present  and  reported  “that 
the  congregation  had  not  complied  with  the  direction  of  the 
last  Presbyter/.”  The  pastoral  relation  was  accordingly  dis¬ 
solved  without  discussion,  and  Lower  Brandywine  once  more 
became  a  vacant  pulpit,  and  worse  than  that,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  rent  into  two  irreconcilable  factions. 

CONTINUED  DISAGREEMENT. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Smith’s  resignation  was  accepted, 
he  received  a  call  from  Rock  Creek  and  Long  Cane,  in  South 
Carolina.  The  majority  of  the  Brandywine  congregation 
were  unwilling  that  he  should  be  taken  from  them.  They  ask 
for  his  continued  labors,  according  to  the  following  minute  : 
“Application  is  made  by  certain  members  of  Brandywine  con¬ 
gregation,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  may  be  appointed  a  stated 
supply  to  them  for  one  year,  and  to  preach  in  a  house  they 
have  provided  for  that  purpose  in  Wilmington,  until  they  can  be 
further  accommodated,  which  petition  is  not  granted.”  The 
great  objection  to  granting  this  request,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
not  so  much  to  Mr.  Smith’s  preaching  in  Wilmington,  as  that 
it  came  from  only  a  part  of  the  congregation.  He  declined 
the  call  from  South  Carolina. 

All  this  occured  in  Presbytery,  August  26,  1772.  Two 
months  after,  October  28,  another  petition  was  sent  into  Pres¬ 
bytery  from  his  former  charge,  asking  for  his  labors  as  their 
constant  supply  for  one  year,  and  promising  to  pay  him  ^jioo 
for  that  time.  This  request  was  granted.  Where  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  preaching,  or  whether  he  preached  at  all  during  the 
eight  weeks  that  intervened  between  these  two  requests,  can¬ 
not  now  be  ascertained. 
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In  a  few  months  after  the  above  arrangement,  there  is 
another  minute  in  relation  to  his  labors,  in  these  words  :  “As 
some  of  the  people  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith's  late  charge  suppose 
that  they  have  not  a  due  proportion  of  his  labors,  and  desire 
to  have  a  larger  share,  the  Presbytery  recommend  to  Mr. 
Smith  to  preach  in  their  part  of  the  congregation,  at  such 
place  as  they  shall  choose,  and  such  a  proportion  of  time  as 
they  shall  be  willing  to  pay  for.”  He  is  now  at  liberty,  and 
recommended  to  preach  in  Wilmington,  or  at  any  other  ac¬ 
cessible  point.  In  April,  1773,  these  same  people  of  Lower 
Brandywine  (who  had  engaged  him  as  a  supply  for  a  year)  ask 
Presbytery  for  a  member  to  preside  in  drawing  up  a  call  for  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Foster  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  ac¬ 
tion  came  from  that  part  of  the  congregation  favoring  the 
erection  of  a  meeting  house  on  the  West  of  the  Brandywine. 
At  the  same  time  those  on  the  East  ask  Presbytery  for  sup¬ 
plies,  indicating  very  clearly  that  they  were  not  going  to  join 
in  the  call.  On  this  latter  request  the  Presbytery  voted  “  in 
the  negative  in  a  large  majority.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  increasing  in  popularity  and  extending 
his  usefulness.  He  seems,  from  the  following,  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  liberty  to  preach  in  Wilmington,  and  to  have 
preached  acceptably  there. — “A  number  of  people  from  the 
Borough  of  Wilmington  and  New  Castle  hundred,  request 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  join  with  Brandywine,  in  putting 
in  a  call  for  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  to  preach  part  of  his  time  in 
Wilmington,  particularly  on  those  days  Mr.  McKennen  does 
not  supply  there  ;  and  after  their  reasons  were  heard  and  con¬ 
sidered,  the  vote  was  put,  Grant  the  petition  or  not,’  and  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  majority.” 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  sketch  of  Joseph  Smith,  in  Sprague’s  An¬ 
nals,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  representing  a  call  to  have  been 
made  for  Mr.  Smith,  by  the  Second  Church  of  Wilmington, 
prior  to  his  having  been  called  by  the  Brandywine  congrega¬ 
tion,  his  former  charge.  The  facts  are  as  we  have  stated  them. 
There  was  no  Second  Church  of  Wilmington,  until  after  the 
above  request  to  unite  with  the  people  of  Brandywine  was 
granted. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  THE  UNITED  CALL. 

We  have  seen  that  Presbytery  granted  the  petition  of 
certain  people  of  Wilmington  and  vicinity  to  join  with  Bran¬ 
dywine  in  their  call  for  Mr.  Smith.  Two  months  after,  when 
Presbytery  met,  strong  opposition  was  made  to  putting  this 
joint  call  into  his  hands.  It  came  from  three  different  sources. 
At  the  expense  of  brevity,  the  whole  situation  will  be  better 
understood  by  allowing  the  remonstrants  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  The  first  opposition  made  was  by  the  disaffected 
portion  of  the  Brandywine  congregation.  They  remonstrate 
as  follows  : 

“  To  the  Reverend  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  met  at  St.  George's,  in 

June,  1773. 

The  petition  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Brandywine  humbly 
sheweth  ; — That  your  wisdom  having, a  considerable  time  ago, been  pleased  to 
appoint  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  for  a  constant  supply  to  our  congrega¬ 
tion  for  a  time  specified,  we,  accordingly,  expected  that  he  would  have 
preached  at  our  old  meeting  house,  or  somewhere  nearly  central  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  which  he  has  not  preached  there  one  Sabbath  since  that  time,  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  has  constantly  preached  at  Wilmington,  (where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McKennen  has,  for  many  years,  statedly  officiated,)  contrary  to  a 
vote  of  your  Presbytery,  which  we  ars  told  has  never  been  reversed.  Your 
petitioners  are  very  lately  informed,  that  a  few  who  were  formerly  members  of 
our  congregation,  and  some  others  who  formerly  belonged  to  divers  congrega¬ 
tions  in  and  around  Wilmington,  have  joined  to  give  a  call  for  establishing 
the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  between  the  aforesaid  part  of  Brandywine  congreea- 
tion  and  such  as  join  them  in  and  around  Wilmington,  in  which,  should 
they  succeed,  it  is  very  evident  that  several  old  established  congregations, 
and  particularly  ours,  must  be  broken,  destroyed,  and  left  destitute,  to  con¬ 
stitute  this  new,  intended  society,  contrary  to  all  our  former  good  rules  and 
customs,  of  church  government.  But  your  petitioners  have  the  greatest 
hopes  that  your  wisdoms  will  suppress  and  prevent  such  dangerous  innova¬ 
tions,  and  heartily  promote  and  encourage  that  peace,  harmony  and  good 
order,  which  ought  to  subsist  amongst  the  several  congregations  under  your 
immediate  cares,  and  they,  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 
pray,  &c.,— 

This  petition  is  neither  a  very  elegant,  nor  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  yet  it  is  an  interesting  historical  document  to 
us.  We  learn  from  it  when  the  old  house  ceased  to  be  used 
as  the  congregation's  place  of  meeting.  Also,  incidentally, 
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the  membership  of  the  congregation  at  that  time.  These 
remonstrants  claimed  to  be  the  congregation,  and  represent 
the  adherents  of  Mr.  Smith,  desiring  the  new  erection  on  the 
West  of  the  Brandywine,  to  be  “  a  few  who  were  formerly 
members  of  the  congregation.  ”  This  statement  led  Presby¬ 
tery  to  institute  an  examination  into  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  factions,  as  we  learn  from  their  action  recorded  in  these 
words  : — “  The  remonstrants  from  Brandywine  against  said 
call,  (of  Mr.  Smith,)  alleging  that  they  were  the  congregation, 
the  Presbytery  proceeded  to  inquire  into  that  affair,  and,  upon 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Brandywine  congregation, 
find  that  there  are  51  for  tendering  a  call  to  Mr.  Smith,  24 
against  it,  and  6  whose  adherence  to  either  side  is  doubtful.  ” 
Eighty-one  was,  therefore,  the  membership  of  this  church, 
when  the  move  was  made  to  change  the  location  of  the  meet- 
house,  one  hundred  and  three  years  ago. 

A  like  statement  of  this  petition  to  the  one  inquired  into 
by  Presbytery  is  that  in  respect  to  Mr.  Smith’s  preaching  in 
Wilmington,  “  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Presbytery,”  “  never 
reversed.”  As  we  have  seen,  Presbytery  did  refuse,  at  first, 
the  request  of  a  part  of  his  congregation,  asking  that  he 
might  preach  in  a  house  provided  for  the  purpose  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  ;  but  a  few  months  after,  all  restriction  was  removed,  and 
he  was  recommended  to  preach  “  at  such  place  as  they  might 
choose.” 

The  second  source  of  opposition  to  Presbytery’s  putting 
the  joint  call  into  Mr.  Smith’s  hands  was  from  Red  Clay  Creek. 
Their  remonstrance  was  as  follows  : - 

“  To  the  reverend  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  co?ivened  at  St.  George's ,  in 

June ,  1773. 

The  petition  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Red  Clay  Creek 
humbly  sheweth  ; - 

That  the  said  congregation  being  greatly  weakened  by  several  deaths 
and  removals,  did,  in  the  year  1760,  agree  that  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McKennen,  should  dedicate  one  half  'of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  to  the 
congregation  of  Wilmington,  since  which  time  he  hath  constantly  continu¬ 
ed  in  that  relation  and  the  greatest  harmony  hath  mutually  subsisted  amonst 
us.  That  your  petitioners  are,  nevertheless,  at  present  greatly  alarmed  on 
hearing  that  a  part  of  Brandywine  congregation  are  going  to  erect  a  house 
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of  worship  within  a  few  miles  of  our  meeting  house  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  and 
that  some  other  persons  in  and  around  Wilmington  have  lately  purchased 
a  house  wherein  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  has  for  sometime  past  con¬ 
stantly  preached,  and  that  the  said  part  of  Brandywine  congregation,  and 
the  said  persons  belonging  to  the  said  house  in  Wilmington,  have  joined  to 
give  a  call  to  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  to  have  him  established  between 
them,  which  fill  your  petitioners  with  great  fears  and  apprehensions  for  the 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  inju¬ 
dicious  dividing  of  several  congregations,  not  only  to  the  said  congregation 
immediately  concerned,  and  our  own  in  particular,  but  to  the  society  in 
general,  which  must  be  greatly  weakened,  if  not  rendered  contemptible  by 
such  unnecessary  divisions.  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  entreat  that 
you  would  take  the  premises  under  your  wise  consideration,  so  as  to  remedy 
and  prevent  the  aforesaid  evils  ;  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound 
shall  ever  pray  & c. - 

The  only  additional  information  that  we  gather  from  this 
remonstrance,  that  we  are  now  interested  in,  is,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Brandywine  congregation  had  by  this  time  de¬ 
cided  on  building  a  new  house,  and  that  the  place  of  building 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Also,  that  those  people  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  desiring  to  unite  with  Brandywine  in  a  call  to  Mr.  Smith, 
had  purchased  a  house  in  which  he  was  then  preaching. 
Where  this  house  purchased,  if  such  were  the  fact,  was  situ¬ 
ated  in  Wilmington,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Rev.  William  McKennen,  under  whose  inspiration  this 
petition  was  gotten  up,  and  by  whose  hand  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  penned,  deserves  our  notice  at  this  point.  He  was 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 
White  Clay  Creek,  and  Red  Clay  Creek  congregations,  in 
in  December,  1755.  The  installation  took  place  at  the  former 
place.  I  have  seen  the  manuscript  sermon  of  Hector  Allison, 
preached  on  that  occasion.  His  White  Clay  Creek  congrega¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Old  Side  portion  of  the 
older  White  Clay  People,  which  continued  a  distinct  congrega¬ 
tion  many  years  after  the  reunion  of  the  Old  Side  and  New 
Side  Synods.  In  October,  1761,  he  excused  himself  from 
preaching  at  Lower  Brandywine,  because,  “by  a  former  agree¬ 
ment  made  before  Presbytery,  he  had  .the  one-half  of  his  time 
at  his  own  disposal  ;  and  having  been  invited  by  the  people 
of  Wilmington,  he  agreed  to  give  that  part  to  them  fb**  a 
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while.”  He  began  to  supply  that  church,  1760,  and  resigned 
that  part  of  his  charge,  October,  1795,  having  been  their  sup¬ 
ply  thirty-five  years.  He  continued  his  pastorate  at  Red 
Clay  Creek  until  his  death,  in  May,  1809.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  he  was  very  infirm,  making  it  necessary  for 
him  in  a  great  measure  to  abandon  his  pastoral  labors.  From 
the  following,  he  would  seem  to  have  merited  alike  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  charity  of  his  brethren  :  “The  Presbytery, — sincerly 
lamenting  that  Rev.  William  McKennen  has  been  so  long  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  their  meeting,  and  from  exercising 
his  ministry,  and  that  the  people  of  his  charge  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  opportunity  of  attending  public  worship,  and  also 
that  his  congregation  have  been  too  inattentive  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  wants  of  their  aged  and  afflicted  pastor,  feeling,  there¬ 
fore,  deeply  interested  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  McKennen  and 
his  congregation, — resolved  that  each  member  be  appointed 
to  supply  one  Sabbath  in  the  ensuing  year,  provided  the  con¬ 
gregation  pay  their  pastor  the  amount  of  his  'salary  for  that 
time.” 

The  next  opposition  to  Mr  Smith’s  joint  call  from  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  the  people  of  Wilmington,  was  from  the  First  Church 
of  Wilmington,  another  of  Mr.  McKennen’s  congregations. 
Their  address  is  as  follows  : 

‘  ‘  To  the  Reverend  Presbytery  of  New  Casttc,  assembled  at  St.  George's , 
in  June,  1773.— 

The  petition  and  remonstrance  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Wilmington  humbly  sheweth  ; — That  certain  well  disposed  persons,  having 
purchased  a  convenient  lot  of  ground,  did  erect  thereon  a  church  for  the  use 
of  said  congregation  in  the  year  1740:  That  the  members  of  the  said  con¬ 
gregation,  being  few  in  number,  were  obliged  for  several  years  afterward  to 
supplicate  your  Presbytery  for  supplies  until  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cathcart  under¬ 
took,  with  the  approbation  of  his  congregation,  to  supply  them  every  fourth 
Sabbath,  which  he  continued  faithfully  to  perform  until  his  death  : — That 
for  several  years  afterward  they  were  left  destitute,  save  only  such  occasion¬ 
al  supplies  as  they  could  procure,  until  the  year  1760,  when  the  said  congre¬ 
gation  did  unanimously  apply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  McKennen  for  half  of  his 
labors  in  the  ministry,  which  he  complied  with  by  taking  us  under  his  pas¬ 
toral  care,  and  administering  "the  gospel  ordinances  amongst  us,  ever  since 
which  we  have  h^ed  in  peaceful  unanimity,  without  dissensions,  until  of  late 
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that  by  reason  of  some  partial  proceedings  amongst  us,  the  minds  of  your 
petitioners  are  filled  with  doubts,  fears  and  apprehensions.  In  particular, 
we  have  been  greatly  surprised  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  should, 
without  any  application  either  to  us,  or  from  us  as  a  congregation,  come  and 
preach’for  several  months  past  constantly  amongst  us;  and  the  more  especially 
as  we  were  informed,  that  he  was  expressly  forbid  so  to  do,  by  a  vote  of  your 
Presbytery,  which  was  mentioned  and  recognized  at  and  after  meeting  and 
never  reversed ;  under  this  vote  we  thought  ourselves  so  secure  that  we  did 
not  remonstrate  sooner.  But  that  a  call  to  this  Presbytery  is  talked  of  for 
the  settlement  of  the  said  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  amongst  us  we  would  deem  our¬ 
selves  greatly  deficient  in  our  duty,  did  we  not  remonstrate  against  the  same, 
as  having  a  manifest  tendency  to  break  and  scatter  the  several  congregations 
from  which  he  has  collected  his  present  subscribers  ;  wound  and  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  church  ;  and  by  such  unnecessary  divisions,  not  only  weaken, 
but  even  render  us  contemptible  as  a  society;  and  that  at  a  time  when  our 
common  cause  requires  the  greatest  harmony,  and  most  hearty  unanimity 
amongst  ourselves.  Your  petitioners  and  remonstrants,  therefore,  earnestly 
entreat,  that  you  in  your  wisdom  would  take  the  premises  under  your  serious 
consideration,  and  then  we  have  the  strongest  hope,  and  fullest  confidence 
that  you  will  effectually  remedy  and  prevent  the  evils  complained  of  and 
apprehended,  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bcvt^M, -=>mll  ever  pray,  &c., — — 

A  DECISION  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  REMONSTRANTS. 

Such  was  the  opposition  to  the  people  of  Wilmington  and 
vicinity  being  allowed  to  join  with  Brandywine  congregation 
in  a  call  to  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  oppo  sition  to  Mr.  Smith  s  preach 
ing  and  organizing  a  church  in  Wilrnington.  All  the  objections 
to  such  a  movement  may  be  reduced  to  one,  namely,  tlure  w  is 
a  Presbyterian  church  there.  When  .we  reflect  that  for  twenty 
years  that  congregation  had  had  the  services  of  a H7j'n'ster  ^ut 
one  Sabbath  in  a  month,  and  that  at  the  time  of  their  remon¬ 
strating  against  Mr.  Smith’s  preaching  in  the  place,  they  had  a 
minister  only  every  other  Sabbath,  the  First  Church  people’s 
zeal  against  more  preaching,  and  the  dire  consequences  pre¬ 
dicted  as  inevitably  to  result  from  it,  are  amusing,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  light  of  the  hundred  years’  subsequent  history 
of  the  churches  of  Wilmington. 

But  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith’s  movement  was  formi¬ 
dable  and  well  presented,  and  the  remonstrants  were  victor¬ 
ious  for  a  season.  All  these  petitions,  sprung  upon  Presbv- 
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tery  unexpectedly,  and  all  so  fully  dealing  with  one  side,  and 
only  one  side  of  the  case,  caused  that  body  to  hesitate  to  put 
the  call  into  Mr.  Smith’s  hands.  The  Commissioners  from 
Brandywine  stated  that  they  had  not  apprehended  such  oppo¬ 
sition,  never  having  heard  of  it  until  they  came  to  Presbytery, 
and  therefore  asked  time  to  consult  with  the  congregation 
before  Presbytery  should  take  further  action  in  the  case.  The 
vote  was  put,  “  Grant  the  Commissioners’  request  or  not,” 
and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  a  small  majority.  There 
were  present  thirteen  ministers.  Mr.  Smith  would  not  vote 
against  his  own  case,  and  six  dissented  from  the  decision. 
Hence  this  negative  decision  must  have  been  reached  by  a 
small  majority  of  the  ruling  Elders  voting. 

An  effort  was  then  made,  upon  the  part  of  this  bare  majori¬ 
ty,  to  have  the  former  action  of  Presbytery  reconsidered,  where¬ 
by  Mr.  Foster  had  been  appointed  to  preside  in  the  Brandywine 
congregation  in  drawing  up  a  call  for  Mr.  Smith.  Another 
motion  was  made,  evidently  upon  the  part  of  those  favorable 
to  Mr.  Smith  s  receiving  the  call,  to  reconsider  the  whole  case 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  one  of  those  times  of  confusion 
that  sometimes  occurs  in  such  bodies,  when  no  one  knows,  for 
the  moment,  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  every  body  has 
something  to  propose.  The  commissioners  from  the  congre¬ 
gation,  as  the  wisest  thing  'they  could  do,  gave  notice  of  their 
intention  to  appeal  to  Synod,  from  the  decision  of  Presbytery. 
1  his  brought  the  body  to  ,  eflection,  and,  evidently,  not  caring 
to  have  its^  action  reviewed  in  the  case,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  Wilmington  to  reconsider  the  whole  case,  and 
give  all  parties  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

A  RECONSIDERATION. 

When  the  time  came  around  appointed  for  the  meeting  in 
Wilmington,  the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  1773,  there  was 
a  full  meeting  of  Presbytery — evincing  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  case.  Those  who  had  dissented  from  the  decision  of 
Presbytery  at  its  former  meeting,  placed  on  record  the  reasons 
for  their  dissent,  Briefly — 

1.  Because  it  was  anti-presbyterial  and  not  constitutional  not  to  allow 
all  parties  time  to  prepare  for  trial. 
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2.  Because  the  Commissioners  had  never  heard  the  objections  until 
read  in  open  Presbytery,  and  declared  themselves  unprepared  to  reply. 

3.  They  had  not  been  instructed  to  reply. 

4.  They  prayed  Presbytery  not  to  decide  whether  the  call  should  be 
presented  until  they  had  time  to  reply. 

Lastly,  because  their  request  was  reasonable. 

The  Commissioners  who  had  given  notice  at  the  preced¬ 
ing  meeting,  of  their  intention  to  appeal  to  Synod,  expressed 
their  willingness  at  this  meeting  to  submit  the  whole  case  to 
Presbytery  and  abide  by  its  decision.  They  had  canvassed 
their  cause,  had  their  answer  to  the  remonstrants  prepared, 
and  were  confident  in  their  logic  and  the  strength  of  their  ar¬ 
guments.  The  answer  from  Brandywine  is  a  paper  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  justify  us  in  embodying  the  whole  of  it  in  this 
history. 

“  To  the  Reverend  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  to  meet  at  Wilmington,  the 

second  Tuesday  of  August,  1773.' 

The  address  and  request  of  Brandywine  congregation  humbly  sheweth  : — 

That  your  petitioners  cannot  but  express  a  surprise  at  the  petition  given 
in  to  your  wisdoms,  at  last  Presbytery,  by  some  former  members  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  congregation.  It  seemeth  to  us  extraordinary  in  that  petition,  as  well 
as  at  other  times,  a  few  persons  assume  the  name  of  Brandywine  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  take  the  liberty  to  complain  of  our  attempt  to  retain  our  minister, 
and  have  the  gospel  settled  amongst  us.  This  is,  to  us,  a  plain  evidence  of 
what  we  often  feared  that  these  persons  wanted — to  thrust  our  minister  out 
from  amongst  us ;  especially,  too,  as  one  of  those  very  persons  that  assume 
the  name  of  the  congregation  has  said,  that  if  it  should  cost  him  fifty 
pounds,  he  would  drive  Mr.  Smith  away. 

They  always  found  measures  to  decline  and  frustrate  the  design  of  any 
measures  left  us  to  take,  in  order  to  our  retaining  the  man  on  whom  our 
hearts  have  been  set,  and  securing  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  gospel 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  children. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  it  is  time  for  Mr.  Smith  to  remove  when 
some  of  the  people  want  another  minister  (if  they  want  any  at  all)  we  an¬ 
swer,  if  this  is  applied  to  other  cases,  there  will  be  found  in  the  Presbytery, 
perhaps,  a  necessity  of  more  removals  than  one.  As  to  that  part  of  the  pe¬ 
tition  from  Red  Clay  Creek,  which  complains  of  our  purposing  to  build  a 
meeting  house  within  a  few  miles  of  theirs  (not  to  retort  their  complaint 
upon  themselves  for  building  their  meeting  house  too  near  Brandywine  con¬ 
gregation)  we  answer:  1st,  that  several  meeting  houses  in  the  country  are 
built  as  contiguous  to  each  other  as  the  house  proposed  would  be  to  Red 
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Clay  Creek  meeting-house  :  as  Red  Clay  Creek,  White  Clay  Creek,  the 
Head  of  Christiana,  St.  George’s,  Appoquinimy  and  the  Forest.  But  shall 
that  privilege  be  denied  to  us,  which  has  been  granted  to  others  whose 
necessity  for  which  was  not  equal  to  ours,  as  their  part  of  the  country  is 
much  more  smooth  and  easily  travelled  over  ? 

2nd.  Our  congregation  is  situated  in  a  rough  part  of  the  country,  with 
a  large  and  dangerous  creek  dividing  it  in  the  middle,  which  renders  it  very 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  at  sundry  times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
old  people,  children,  and  all  weakly  people,  to  attend  sermon  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  the  creek  to  which  they  live. 

3d.  From  those  very  reasons  the  matter  appeared  so  reasonable  to  your 
committee,  that  they  granted  us  the  privilege  of  erecting  two  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship.  one  on  each  side  of  the  creeek,  at  such  a  place  as  should  appear  to  be 
most  convenient  to  the  people,  and  Presbytery  affirmed  their  sentence,  and 
urged  us  to  be  speedy  in  our  measures  to  put  it  into  execution. 

4th.  Some  of  the  people  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  declining  the  use 
of  the  privilege  granted,  and  a  compliance  of  the  order  given  us,  obliged 
their  brethren  to  comply  with  a  proposal  to  meet  part  of  the  time  for  wor¬ 
ship  in  Wilmington,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  them  in  the  time  of 
a  flood  or  storm,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  especially  in  winter,  to  attend 
ai  Wilmington,  than  be  oDligeu  1.0  cross  the  creek.  Therefore,  while  Wil¬ 
mington  is  convenient  for  a  number  of  people  at  any  time,  it  is  much  more 
convenient  in  severe  weather  to  many  people  who  live  higher  up  in  the 
country,  as  they  would  not  have  to  cross  the  creek,  or  if  they  had,  might 
cross  at  the  bridge.*  And  this  may  stand  as  an  answer  to  another  part  of 
the  petition  from  Red  Clay  Creek,  as  well  as  to  some  parts  of  the  other  peti¬ 
tions  before  you. 

The  remonstrants  from  Wilmington  and  the  other  petitioners  suppose 
that  it  will  be  irregular,  and  attended  with  danger  to  the  Presbyterian  inter  ‘ 
ests  in  these  parts, to  fix  Mr.  Smith, part, or  whole  of  his  time  in  Wilmington. 
We  are  of  a  quite  different  opinion  from  those  gentlemen,  and  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Presbytery,  on  mature  deliberation,  will  agree  with  us.  We 
viewed  it  as  the  privilege  of  populous  places  to  have  more  than  one  minister 
and  a#nd  place  of  worship  if  they  choose  it.  The  Presbytery  know  that  there 
are  two  places  of  worship  in  Carlisle,  though  perhaps  all  the  Presby  terians 
in  town  could  scarcely  maintain  a  minister.  The  remonstrating  gentlemen 
would  have  a  stronger  argument,  was  Mr.  McKennen  installed  in  the  place, 
and  did  he  preach  there  his  whole  time ;  but  as  he  preaches  only  a  part  of 
his  time,  and  that  by  agreement  between  him  and  some  of  the  people,  why 
may  not  others  of  the  people,  with  the  concurrence  of  Presbytery,  obtain 
Mr.  Smith’s  labors  another  part  of  the  time  ?  This,  instead  of  injuring, 
would  have  a  manifest  tendency  in  a  populous  place,  greatly  to  promote  the 


*In  Wilmington. 
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interests  of  religion,  especially  as  many  are  very  desirous  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
settlement  amongst  them,  who  had  never  connected  with  Presbyterians  at 
all.  We  have  understood  that  the  Synod  take  great  care  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  missionaries  and  send  them  forth  yearly  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
needy,  ignorant  people,  many  of  whom  had  formerly  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Can  it  then  be  a  crime  for  Mr.  Smith  to  preach  to  such  at  Wil¬ 
mington  ?  Is  the  church  in  danger  when  sundry  of  this  character  are  desir¬ 
ous  to  hear  the  word  ?  and  likely  to  be  gained  by  it?  We  cannot  but  think 
both  the  Presbytery  and  Synod,  instead  of  using  it  as  an  argument  against, 
would  look  upon  it  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  settling  at 
Wilmington,  that  sundry  persons  of  the  above  described  character  are  very 
willing  to  be  taught  the  way  of  eternal  life  by  him.  But,  as  we  expect  that 
our  brethren  of  Wilmington  will  point  out  those  things  more  fully  and 
clearly,  we  shall  not  enlarge ;  but  conclude  with  praying  and  beseeching 
the  Presbytery  by  all  the  regard  they  pay  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  interest 
of  His  kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of  necessitous,  perishing  souls,  to  concur 
with  our  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  and  we,  your  humble  supplicants, 
as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray.” 

“  Signed  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  by 


John  Brittan, 


Jas.  McCorkle, 
Jonathan  Evans, 
John  Evans, 

John  Armstrong. 


Daniel  McBride. 
James  Leard, 
Robt.  Robinson, 
John  Agustus, 


We  give  one  address  more,  and  we  shall  have  presented 
the  whole  case  as  it  is  contained  in  the  records.  It  is  the 
following  : 

“  To  the  Revd.  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  to  convene  at  Wilmington  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August,  1773. 

The  Address  and  petition  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  the  places  adjacent  humbly  sheweth:  — 

That  as  your  wisdoms  were  pleased  at  your  spring  meeting  to  allc^v  us 
the  liberty  of  uniting  with  the  congregation  of  Brandywine  in  prosecuting 
a  call  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  we  cheerfully  accept  the  privilege  in 
consequence  of  which  a  regular  call  was  drawn  up  and  carried  to  your  last 
Presbytery  to  be  presented  ;  but  as  we  have  heard  to  our  great  grief  that  a 
certain  remonstrance  was  offered  against  our  obtaining  the  proposed  object, 
we  humbly  beg  leave  to  renew  our  earnest  request  and  entreat  your  con¬ 
currence  with  our  call. — 

That  the  Presbytery  have  the  matter  full  in  their  view  and  see  the 
propriety  and  urgent  necessity  of  our  present  application,  we  shall  lay  before 
your  wisdoms  a  simple  and  succinct  state  of  our  affairs,  &c. 
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l«  We  readily  agree  with  one  article  in  the  remonstrance-  that  Mr. 
McKennen  came  to  supply  here  part  of  his  time  at  the  motion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  this  was  only  between  Mr.  McKennen  and  the  people  without 
its  ever  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Presbytery,  will,  we  believe,  appear 
abundantly  evident  upon  searching  your  records.* 

Now  as  Mr.  McKennen  is  only  here  as  a  supply  from  year  to  year  such 
proportion  of  his  time  as  he  can  be  consistently  with  his  charge  in  the 
country,  and  his  bodily  indisposition,  which,  in  the  winter,  for  the  foresaid 
reasons  has  scarcely  been  more  than  every  third,  and  sometimes  every 
fourth  Sabbath  ;  and,  moreover,  as  Mr.  McKennen  did  give  the  congrega¬ 
tion  public  notice  from  the  pulpit  that  he  would  leave  them  and  according¬ 
ly  did  for  three  or  four  months,  and  though  he  did  return  it  was  without 
any  agreement  with  the  people  ;  now  for  these  reasons  we  did  not  judge, 
nor  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation  can  we  now  judge  but  that  we  were 
at  liberty,  as  well  as  Mr.  McKennen,  and  that  there  could  be  no  sufficient 
objection  against  our  making  application  in  a  regular  manner  for  a  part,  or 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Smith’s  stated  labors  amongst  us.  It  is  a  matter  too  no¬ 
torious  to  be  denied  that  the  consequence  of  silent  Sabbaths  in  this  town 
are  very  disagreeable  ;  we  therefore  cannot  but  apprehend  that  such  as  re¬ 
gard  our  spiritual  interests  will  be  active  to  promote  our  design. 

2.  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  and  concern  that  we  find  it 
mentioned  in  the  remonstrance  and  petition  as  an  objection  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
settlement  here  that  it  would  be  a  damage  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  general 
and  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  particular,  when  the  very  reverse  of  this 
abundantly  appears  to  any  who  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  state  of  things 
in  this  town  since  Mr.  Smith  has  preached  amongst  us. 

The  number  who  became  subscribers  to  this  call  and  the  manifest 
prospect  of  many  more  to  join  it  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and,  indeed,  were  congregated  nowhere,  are  but  some  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  that  might  be  produced  to  the  contrary.  How  it  should  be  so  det 
rimental  to  the  cause  of  religion  to  hear  of  poor,  starving  souls,  thirsting 
for  the  gospel  and  the  gospel  granted  them,  we  must  confess  is  a  matter 
not  very  easy  to  account  for, — especially  seeing  the  Synod  has  esteemed 
no  pains  too  great  to  afford  all  possible  supply  to  such.  Gentlemen,  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  should  we  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  obtain  Mr. 
Smith’s  labors  amongst  us,  religion  was  never  likely  to  receive  a  deeper 
wound  in  this  place,  nor  the  cause  of  Presbytery  to  be  more  affected.  Num¬ 
bers  who  are  unacquainted  with  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  some  perhaps 
who  might  desire  to  shelter  themselves  from  it  under  the  wing  of  Presbytery, 
will  find  themselves  sadly  disappointed,  esteem  themselves  severely  treated 
and  imbibe  deep  prejudice  against  the  very  name  when  they  find  Presbyter¬ 
ians  active  to  prevent  their  obtaining  a  pastor  of  their  own  choosing  by  whom 


*  We  have  seen  this  is  a  mistake. 
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they  received  advantages  to  their  souls.  The  consequence  to  be  dreaded  will 
be  that  many  persons  will  return  to  their  former  state  of  indifference,  who 
are  now  active  and  zealous  to  support  the  Presbyterian  cause  with  reputa¬ 
tion. 

3.  As  to  the  irregularity  and  inconsistency  observed  by  the  remonstrance 

in  settling  an  other  minister  where  one  could  obtain  but  a  scanty  pittance  for 
part  of  his  labors,  we  reply,  that,  to  us,  appears  a  very  strong  argument  of 
the  increase  of  religion  here  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  coming  amongst  us,  and  if 
suitable  attention  is  paid  to  it  we  trust  will  appear  such  to  the  Presbytery. 
Does  it  not  argue  both  zeal  and  additional  numbers  when  the  borough  and 
places  adjacent  which  but  a  little  while  ago  could  only  contribute  for  part 
of  one  Presbyterian  minister’s  time,  are  now  able  and  willing;  to  contribute 
something  genteel  for  the  whole  time  and  that  without  deducting  anything 
from  the  former  supply  afforded  them  ?  Should  such  a  growing,  important 
subject  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  would  not  the  warm  friends  of  liberty  and  re¬ 
ligion  have  reason  to  complain  that  other  towns  of  perhaps  no  greater  con¬ 
sequence,  are  indulged  the  privilege  of  which  they  are  denied?  \Ve  need 
only  refer  you  to  the  town  of  Carlisle.  j 

4.  After  all,  it  might  be  deemed  improper,  considering  Mr.  Mr^Cennen 
as  a  supply  here,  and  a  number  of  those  now  signing  Mr.  Smith’s  c;.,l  were 
subscribers  to  obtain  Mr.  McKennen  as  a  supply ;  we  have  it  to  observe 
that  if  this  is  deemed  such  an  insuperable  barrier,  it  is  easy,  on  our  part, 
to  remove  it  by  withdrawing  our  subscription  from  Mr.  McKennen,  which 
we  are  determined  to  do,  if  the  end  proposed'cannot  be  obtained  in  a  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  manner.  It  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  us,  should  the  matter 
be  reduced  to  so  unhappy  an  alternative  ;  and  we  cannot  but  judge  that  we 
are  free  from  any  blame  in  the  case,  as  we  think  that  we  are  influenced 
from  a  love  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  interests  of  the  church,  our  own  good 
and  the  good  of  our  families. 

In  affairs  relating  to  our  worldly  interests  we’should  be  less  concerned, 
but  when  our  soul’s  interest,  and  the  souls  of  our  growing  families,  demand 
it,  we  ought  to  appear,  and  we  cannot  avoid  appearing,  engaged  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  object  laid  before  you. 

Praying  that  the  glorious  head  of  the  church  may  preside  over  and 
direct  all  your  determinations  for  his  glory  and  the  growing  interests  of  this 
church,  we  subscribe  ourselves  your  very  humble  servants.  Signed, 


David  Neilson, 


Rebekah  Jussey, 


Watkins  Crampton 
Jas.  Adams, 


Alex.  Neilson, 
William  Craige, 
John  Boid, 


John  Bird  jr.  , 
William  Jussey, 


Aster  Peney, 
John  Johnson, 
John  Rustian, 
William  Boyd, 
Peter  Stidham, 
Peter  Jaquet, 


Thos.  Wallace.” 
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These  are  names  that  were  more  familiar  in  Wilmington 
a  hundred  years  ago  than  to-day.  The  list  contains  a  number 
familiar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of 
that  city,  and  some  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  recording 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Peter  Jaquett  entered  the  army  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  continued  in  service  until  its  close  . 

He  enlisted  as  ensign,  was  soon  after  made  captain,  and 
was  brevet  Major  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in 
thirty-two  engagements,  was  at  the  side  of  Colonel  Hazlett 
when'he  fell  at  Princeton,  and,  after  Bell  McClosky  who  ex¬ 
tracted  the  ball  with  her  scissors,  was  the  second  to  assist  in 
dressing  the  wound  of  Lafayette,  received  at  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine. 

Major  Jaquett  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
Whittffield.  His  remains  lie  in  the  Old  Swedes’  Church 
Cemetery,  where  a  long  inscription  on  his  tombstone  bears 
testimony  to  his  valor  and  patriotism. 

Others  of  the  names  above  are  of  scarcely  less  note.  The 
movement,  therefore,  toward  securing  Mr.  Smith’s  labors  in 
Wilmington  came  from  an  influential  part  of  the  people.  The 
zeal  manifested  in  his  support,  and  a  general  revival  of  religi¬ 
ous  interest  following  his  labors  in  the  place,  led  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  after  hearing  all  parties,  to  decide  to  put  the  joint  call 
from  Lower  Brandywine  and  Wilmington  into  Mr.  Smith’s 
hands.  The  last  notice  we  have  of  this  tedious  case  is  in  the 
following  minute:  “The  Commissioners  on  both  sides  being 
fully  heard,  and  the  circumstances  relative  to  said  call  duly 
weighed,  it  was  voted  ‘refer  the  consideration  of  the  affair  to 
synod  or  not,’  and  carried  in  the  negative.  Then  it  was  voted, 
‘present  the  call  to  Mr.  Smith  or  not,’  and  carried  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.” 

He  took  the  call  under  consideration,  but  did  not  signify 
his  acceptance  of  it  for  more  than  a  year  afterward.  For, 
October  27,  1774,  we  find  this  brief  minute  :  “Mr.  Smith  ac¬ 
cepts  the  call  from  Wilmington  Second  Church  and  Lower 
Brandywine.” 

This  long  delay  before  accepting  the  call  is,  doubtless,  to 
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be  traced  to  several  causes.  The  unsettled  state  of  public 
affairs  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  would  cause  delay.  Another, 
equally  strong,  was  the  division  in  the  Lower  Brandywine 
congregation.  The  part  that  called  him  were  those  favoring 
the  erection  of  a  meeting  house  on  the  West  of  the  Bran¬ 
dywine.  As  long  as  they  had  no  house,  and  had  made  no 
decided  move  towards  building  one,  there  was  but  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  accept  the  joint  pastorate.  As  soon  as  the 
Brandywine  part  of  the  congregation  moved  towards  build¬ 
ing,  the  charge — with  a  new  meetinghouse  within  easy  reach  of 
the  town,  and  a  congregation  in  town — became  a  practical 
one,  promising  a  support,  and  to  be  a  field  of  usefulness.  In 
August,  1774,  a  lot  of  ground  was  purchased,  that  upon  which 
the  present  edifice  stands, by  the  Brandywine  congregation,  and 
soon  after  a  move  was  made  towards  building  the  new  house. 
Less  than  two  months  later,  Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  united 
call,  and  for  four  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
of  Wilmington  and  Lower  Brandywine. 

THE  “  OLD  LOG”  BUILT. 

During  this  period  the  Old  Log  came  into  being.  The 
land  included  in  the  present  church  premises,  was  transferred 
by  deed  of  Jeremiah  Smith  and  his  wife  Martha,  to  John  Brat- 
ten,  George  Creaghead  and  John  Armstrong,  as  trustees  of 
the  congregation,  August  22,  1774.  It  called  for  one  acre  and 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  perches,  for  which  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  was  paid.  It  was  a  nominal  sale,  but  really  a  grant 
to  the  congregation.  At  once  they  began  to  build  and  the 
house  was  finished  that  winter  or  the  next  spring.  It  was 
not  an  imposing  structure,  but  a  comfortable,  and  sufficiently 
commodious  place  of  worship  for  a  number  of  years.  At  its 
completion  the  membership  of  the  congregation  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  forty.  Those  members  that  resided  on  the 
east  of  the  Brandywine,  did  not  join  in  the  new  erection. 
Whether  ever  they  united  with  the  congregation  again  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  went  into 
the  Brandywine  Baptist  Church.  That  congregation’s  place 
of  worship  was  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  old  Lower 
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Brandywine  Presbyterian  meeting  house.  It  was  organized 
five  years  before  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  June,  1715,  with 
fifteen  members.  However  fraternal  may  have  been  the  fellow¬ 
ship  between  the  members  of  the  two  congregations,  there 
could  have  been  none,  or  a  very  few  at  least,  of  that  part  of 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  that  did  not  join  in  building 
the  church  on  the  West, ever  have  gone  into  the  Baptist  church. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  was  permitted  to  consult  the 
old  and  very  interesting  records  of  that  church,  from  its 
organization  From  1772  to  1784,  inclus  ve,  being  two  years 
before  and  ten  years  after  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  there  were,  so  far  as  we  could  discover,  but  three 
members  added  to  the  Baptist  church.  It  must  therefore  be 
an  error  to  say  that  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  went  into  the  Brandywine  Baptist  church.  The 
probability  is,  that  they  subsequently  joined  in  with  the  main 
body,  or  went  back  to  the  world  and  were  not  afterward  iden¬ 
tified  with  any  church. 

SECOND  CHURCH  ORGANIZED. 

Another  progressive  step  in  the  cause  of  religion  in  this 
vicinity,  as  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Smith’s  labors  while  pas¬ 
tor  of  Lower  Brandywine,  was  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  of  Wilmington.  And  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  because  there  is  no  church  in  that  city  now,  known  as 
the  Second  Church,  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors  were  not  as 
permanent  there,  as  in  the  building  of  the  Old  Log,  and  in  the 
existence  of  this  church  to-day.  The  success  of  his  ministry 
there  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  history  of  the  present  vigorous 
Hanover  Street  Church  organization, though  its  age  and  origin 
are  obscured  under  a  comparatively  recent  and  less  appro¬ 
priate  name.  This  obscurity  is  increased  from  the  subsequent 
history  of  that  congregation  not  being  as  readily  traced  as  of 
many  other  churches,  so  that  it  has  been  sometimes  gravely 
asserted  that  the  present  Hanover  Street  Church  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  organization.  We  must  be  permitted,  as  an 
independent  witness,  to  give  the  result  of  our  investigation 
into  this  sometimes  disputed  point. 
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In  April,  1829,  “A  communication  from  some  members  of  Christiana 
church  (the  charter  name  of  the  Old  Second  Church)  was  presented,  pray¬ 
ing  to  be  formed  into  a  church  to  be  entitled  the  “  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wilmington.” 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  Presbytery  who  reported 
that  the  petitioners  represented  “that  they  had  latelv  purchased  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  said  congregation,  procured  an  incorporation  act  from 
the  State  Legislature,  which  they  have  accepted  under  the  name  of  the 
‘Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilmington,’  and  now  request  Presbytery 
to  organize  them  as  such  and  receive  them  under  their  care.”  They  were 
so  organized,  and  in  August,  1829,  we  have  a  member  of  Presbytery  from 
“  the  new  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington.” 

Rev.  E.  W.  Gilbert  was  pastor  of  the  old  Second  Church 
congregation  at  that  time,  the  congregation  having  recently 
occupied  their  new  church.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  congregation  had 
long  been  known,  popularly,  as  the  “Second  Presbyterian 
Church.”  He  and  his  people  were  unwilling  to  be  so  summa¬ 
rily  robbed  of  their  good  name, as  would  result  from  calling  the 
new  organization  “  the  Second  Church.” 

At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  November,  1829,  held  for  the  purpose  cf 
installing  the  first  Pastor  of  the  new  second  church,  it  was  “  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  congregation  organized  in  Wilmington  by  an  act  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  their  late  meeting  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  second  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregation  of  Wilmington,’  be  known  in  future  on  the  records  of  Presbytery 
by  the  name  of  the  third  Presbyterian  congregation,  or  by  any  other  which 
said  congregation  may  assume,  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  name  of  the  congregation  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  ”  After 
this  action  we  have  the  names  second  church,  Dr.  Gilbert’s,  and  third 
church,  the  new  organization,  occurring  side  by  side  in  the  records  of 
Presbytery. 

There  must  have  been  something  in  a  name  in  those  days.  A  few 
months  after  and  the  new  organization  informed  Presbytery  “  that  they 
have  assumed  the  name  of  the  second  Presbyterian  church  of  Wilmington 
at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Queen  Streets.”  It  was  decided  that  this 
would  still  interfere  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Gilbert’s  church. 

In  April,  1831,  the  old  second  church  appears  on  the  records  under 
the  new  charter  name  they  had  secured  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  as 
“The  Hanover  Street  Presbyterian  church.  ”  This  now  becomes  the  name 
used  in  the  records  of  Presbytery,  while  the  new  organization  previously 
called  the  third,  now  takes  and  enjoys  in  peace,  while  it  s  irvived,  the  name 
“  Second  Presbyterian  church,  ”  but  was  not  the  second  church,  organized 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  present  Hanover  Street  Church  is  the  old  second 
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church  organized  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Smith  while  pastor  of  Lower 
Brandywine.  The  new  second  church  after  an  existence  of  a  few  years 
became  extinct  as  a  separate  organization. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Smith’s  second  installation  is  not  known. 

A  note  from  the  records  of  Presbytery  will  account  for  this, 
and  also  throw  some  light  on  the  period  we  have  reached  in 
the  history  of  our  church. 

“  The  troublesome  times,  war  and  distress,  which  took 
place  both  in  church  and  state  afterwards,  greatly  deranged 
all  affairs,  civil  and  religious  for  many  years,  and  the  enemy 
marching  through  the  Presbytery’s  bounds,  occasioned  the 
loss  of  their  old  records,  and  many  of  their  running  minutes 
of  that  distressing  day  are  dropped  aside,  or  turned  fugitive 
with  the  enemy  and  disappeared.  ” 

The  period  of  his  second  pastorate  was  a  time  but  little 
favorable  to  either  making  or  preserving  church  history.  It 
was  during  the  excitement  and  the  depression  of  the  war  for 
Independence.  His  field  of  labor  was  overrun  by  the  enemy, 
lying  in  the  direct  line  of  their  march  Both  armies  encamped 
for  a  time  within  the  bounds  of  his  congregation.  The  battle 
of  the  Brandywine  was  fought  at  Chadd’s  Ford,  September,  i 
it,  1777,  a  distance  of  but  a  few  miles  from  where  we  are  as¬ 
sembled  to-day. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  his  family,  was  at  that  time  residing  in 
Wilmington.  The  cannonading  was  heard  distinctly  in  all 
this  region.  The  author  of  “  Old  Red  Stone,”  who  was  the 
grand-son  of  the  pastor  of  this  church,  states  that  the  anxiety  ^ 
and  suspense  of  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  day  of  battle,  with  the 
subsequent  news  of  the  defeat  of  her  country’s  arms,  occasion-  ■ 
ed  the  premature  “  birth  of  their  fourth  child.  The  nervous 
excitement  produced  by  the  roar  of  the  cannon  threatened  to 
prove  fatal  to  both  mother  and  child  ;  but  they  were  merci¬ 
fully  preserved, — the  mother  to  sustain  and  increase  the  « 
usefulness  of  her  husband,  the  feeble  infant,  to  become  in 
future  years,  the  wife  of  one  minister  and  the  mother  of  an¬ 
other.”*  This.  “  fourth  child”  was  their  daughter  Esther,  who 
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became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wylie  of  Newark, 
Ohio. 

What  proportion  of  his  labors  Mr.  Smith  gave  to  the 
Brandywine  part  of  his  charge,  after  the  completion  of  their 
meeting  house  in  1775,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He 
continued  the  pastor  of  the  two  congregations  within  a  few 
months  of  five  years.  In  April,  1778  he  asked  to  have  the 
pastoral  relation  dissolved.  The  reason  assigned  was  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  their  'new 
modeled  call,”  and  “serving  them  to  advantage,  by  reason  of 
the  difficult  state  of  public  affairs."  The  pastoral  relation  was 
dissolved  by  Presbytery,  and  Lower  Brandywine  lost  her 
second,  and  the  congregation  of  Wilmington  its  first,  regularly 
installed  pastor. 


JOSEPH  SMITH. 

Let  us  pause  here  a  moment  on  Mr.  Joseph  Smith’s  life, 
apart  from  his  relation  to  this  church.  His  name  is  well  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  feeble  tribute  of  our  highest  honor.  Joseph  Smith 
was  born  near  Rising  Sun,  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  in  1736. 
His  early  education  was,  probably,  received  at  Nottingham. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  when  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  About  two  years  after,  he  married  Esther  Cummins, 
daughter  of  a  merchant  of  his  native  County.  She  was  a  woman 
of  more  than  ordinary  refinement  and  piety,  “  and  proved  to  be 
a  helpmeet  indeed  to  the  day  of  his  death.”  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  soon  after  his  marriage,  and  settled  first  at 
Lower  Brandywine,  April,  1769.  Upon  his  resignation  as  pastor 
of  the  united  charge  of  Wilmington  Second  Church,  and  Lower 
Brandywine,  he  removed  into  the  Barrens  of  York,  where  he 
'labored  faithfully  about  a  year.  In  June,  1779,  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Buffalo  and 
Cross  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  April 
19,  1792,  preaching  up  to  within  a  Sabbath  or  two  of  the  close 
of  his  life. 

“  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  who  was  regarded  with  affection 
as  well  as  awe.  Always  cheerful,  eminently  social,  there  was 
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a  charm  in  his  tones  and  manner  that  won  the  hearts  of  all 
with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  His  soul  was  attuned  to 
praise.  T  He  often  sang  a  hymn  upon  awaking  in  the  morning, 
before  rising  from  his  bed.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  to  pray  for  his  children  and  his  congregation, 
especially  the  younger  members  of  his  flock.  Upon  his  death¬ 
bed  he  said  to  a  number  of  young  people  that  had  called  to 
see  him,  “  My  dear  children,  I  have  often  prayed  for  you  when 
you  were  sleeping  in  your  beds — now  is  your  time  to  pay  me 
back — pray  for  me  that  the  Lord  would  shield  me  from  the 
fiery  darts  of  Satan.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  and  all  his  bil¬ 
lows  He  maketh  to  pass  over  me.”  “  He  was  not  a  man  of 
robust  health.  In  person  he  was  tall,  slender,  of  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  looking  slightly  askance  with  one  eye.  When  he 
became  animated  there  was  a  piercing  brilliancy  about  his 
eyes,  that  was  peculiar  and  striking.  His  voice  was  adapted 
alike  to  the  terrific  and  the  pathetic.  ‘  I  never  heard  a  man,’ 
said  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  ‘  who  could  so  completely 
as  Mr.  Smith,  unbar  the  gates  of  hell,  and  make  me  look 
far  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  throw  open  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  let  me  glance  at  the  insufferable  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  great  white  throne.’  His  favorite  subjects  were, 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the  immediate  obliga¬ 
tion  of  exercising  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. ”f 

Two  or  three  anecdotes  will  illustrate  his  character  and 
spirit.  He  was  once  stopping  over  night  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  elders.  When  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  saw  a  house  a  mile 
or  so  distant.  He  asked  who  lived  there,  and  upon  being  told, 
and  that  the  man  did  not,  though  his  family  sometimes  came  to 
church,  he  remarked  to  the  elder,  that  they  should  not  delay 
breakfast  for  him,  and  he  would  go  and  see  the  man.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  house  he  set  out  for,  he  found  him  at  home  and 
introduced  himself  as  the  minister  that  preached  at  Buffalo. 
The  man  said  he  knew  him,  though  he  had  not  been  to  church 
since  settling  in  the  neighborhood,  adding,  that  his  wife  and 
children  sometimes  went.  Mr.  Smith  asked  him  if  he  had  had 
family  worship  that  morning  yet.  The  man  said  no.  “  I  sup- 
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pose,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “that  you  pray  in  your  family.”  He 
admitted  that  he  did  not.  “Then,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “you 
ought  to  do  it,  and  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.”  The 
family  were  assembled,  Mr.  Smith  read  a  chapter,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  called  on  the  man  to  pray.  A  long  silence  follow¬ 
ed.  He  turned  to  him  and  urged  him  to  pray.  He  still 
remained  silent.  Mr.  Smith  renewed  his  earnest  entreaty. 
The  man  became  so  agitated  that  he  cried  out  in  agony  :  “O 
Lord,  teach  me  to  pray  for  I  know  not  how  to  pray.”  “  That 
will  do,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  “you  have  made  a  good  beginning, 
and  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  able  to  extend  your  petitions.” 
The  tradition  is,  that  he  became  from  that  time  forth  a  pray¬ 
ing  man,  and  he  and  his  family  consistent  members  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Smith  was  once  on  his  way  to  the  General  Assembly. 
He  stopped  for  a  sabbath  in  a  congregation  where  vital  relig¬ 
ion  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  pastor  had  heard  of  his  terrific 
power  as  a  preacher,  and  intimated  that  one  of  his  milder  ser¬ 
mons  would  prove  most  acceptable  to  his  people.  Mr.  Smith 
gave  out  a  hymn,  prayed,  and  then  when  he  arose  to  preach, 
cried  in  a  loud  strong  voice,  “  Fire,  Fire,  Fire.”  The  congre¬ 
gation  were  alarmed  and  thrown  into  consternation.  He 
continued,  “  if  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  so  alarm  and 
startle  you,  when  uttered  b}r  a  stranger,  what  would  it  be  to 
encounter  the  reality  ?  ‘  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 

burnings  ?  ’  This  is  my  text.”  The  sermon  was  awakening 
to  both  pastor  and  people,  and  they  often  thanked  God  for 
sending  the  stranger  among  them.* 

In  a  summary  of  Mr.  Smith’s  life,  we  ought  not  to  over¬ 
look  his  labors  in  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  enterprise  that  developed  into  Jefferson 
College. 

A  son,  David,  was  born  while -we  was  pastor  here,  who 
became  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  labored  and  died  in 
early  life,  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Rev.  David  Smith  left  a 
son,  Joseph,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  gospel  ministry.  He 
was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
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where  he  was  the  classmate  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  Dr. 
Sprague,  Bishops  Mcllvaine  and  Johns.  He  was  the  author 
of  “  Old  Red  Stone,"  “  A  History  of  Jefferson  College,”  the 
sketch  in  Sprague's  Annals,  which  has  been  alluded  to  fre¬ 
quently,  and  of  numerous  articles  published  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Banner.  Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  D.  D.,  died  at  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  December  4th,  1868. 

His  widow  still  survives  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
her  age.  She  resides  with  their  oldest  son,  Rev.  James  P. 
Smith,  at  present,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chuch  of  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Virginia,  and  stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Two  sisters  are  the  wives  of  ministers,  Mrs.  Brown, 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Brown,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian ,  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  Barr,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  C. 
Barr,  of  Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 

THE  THIRD  PASTOR. 

The  vacancy  after  Mr.  Joseph  Smith’s  resignation,  was  of 
short  duration.  At  the  same  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  which 
he  was  dismissed,  the  two  churches,  Brandywine  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  ask  for  Mr.  William  R.  Smith,  as  a  stated  supply  for 
six  months.  They  made  him  out  a  call  in  October,  which  he 
accepted.  The  commissioners  were  urgent  to  have  him  in¬ 
stalled  as  early  as  possible,  but  for  some  reason  his  installa¬ 
tion  did  not  take  place  until  January  11th,  1780.  He  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Wilmington  church. 

This  pastorate  left  no  marked  impression  on  the  Lower 
Brandywine  congregation.  This  was  owing  to  other  causes, 
rather  than  to  any  lack  of  ministerial  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Smith.  It  was  a  depressing  period  to  the  spiritual  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  whole  country  ;  congregations  everywhere  had 
been  weakened,  and  in  some  places  wholly  broken  up  during 
the  war.  Many  ministers  had  been  unsettled,  and  a  general 
spiritual  declension  prevailed  in  all  the  churches.  Lower 
Brandywine  did  not  escape  the  evils  of  the  times. 

Another  influence  adverse  to  the  growth  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  charge  was  its  connection  with  the  Wilmington 
congregation.  That  union  was,  doubtless,  in  the  interest  of 
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religion  at  large,  when  it  was  formed,  but  it  was  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  Lower  Brandywine.  The  daughter  increased 
in  attraction,  and  the  mother  lost  the  beauty  of  her  youth. 
The  direct  result  of  the  union  was,  a  drawing  away  in  strength 
and  membership  from  the  Brandywine  to  the  Wilmington 
part  of  the  charge.  Mr.  Smith's  residence  in  the  borough 
tended  in  the  same  direction.  This  tide  of  influence  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  James  McCorkle,' an  office  bearer  in 
the  church.  At  first,  a  member  and  an  Elder  of  Lower  Brandy¬ 
wine.  After  the  organization  of  the  second  church  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  an  elder  there,  and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
the  session  of  Lower  Brandywine.  Subsequent  to  Mr.  W.  R. 
Smith’s  pastorate  at  Lower  Brandy  wine,  identified  only  with 
the  town  congregation.  This  was  the  direction  in  which  this 
church  lost  a  number  of  its  active  and  influential  members. 
And  there  could  be  no  fault  found  with  them  for  choosing  to 
hear  their  pastor  at  the  most  convenient  place.  In  our  day 
of  close  carriages,  and  robes  and  furs  for  winter,  or  with  a 
pleasant  morning  ride  over  good  roads  in  summer,  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  is  not  an  obstacle  to  break  our  attachment  for 
an  old  and  cherished  place  of  worship.  But  in  those  days 
the  saddle,  or  to  walk,  was  the  general  way  of  “  going  to 
sermon.”  Under  such  circumstances  we  should  not  expect 
persons  to  come  five  or  six  miles  to  worship  in  the  “  Old  Log  ” 
when  they  could. hear  the  same  preacher  much  nearer  home. 

Whatever  the  spiritual  profit  to  this  neighborhood  from 
Mr.  Smith’s  ministry,  there  was  no  gain  to  Lower  Brandywine 
in  membership  or  financial  strength.  The  Wilmington  church 
was  prosperous. 

Under  these  adverse  influences,  we  were  not  surprised  to 
find  the  following,  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  charge  : — 
“  The  congregation  of  Lower  Brandywine  informed  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  by  letter  that  through  loss  of  members  by  death  and 
otherwise,  they  are  rendered  unable  to  comply  with  their 
engagement  to  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith,  in  consequence, request¬ 
ed  to  be  dismissed  from  that  part  of  his  charge.”  Presbytery 
agreed  to  his  dismissal,  and  that  he  should  give  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  Wilmington  church.  This  was  in  October,  1785, 
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after  he  had  been  pastor  of  the  two  congregations  about  six 
years. 

When  we  recall  the  petition  of  “  a  number  of  people  from 
the  borough  of  Wilmington  and  New  Castle  hundred,”  hand¬ 
ed  in  to  Presbytery,  asking  permission  to  unite  with  Lower 
Brandywine  congregation  in  making  out  a  call  for  a  pastor, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  camel  in  the  fable.  It  first  prayed  its 
master  to  have  its  head,  only,  under  the  fold  of  the  tent. 
When  this  was  granted  it  wanted  in  a  little  farther.  Then  it 
was  not  satisfied  until  it  was  in  the  tent  entirely,  and  when 
the  camel  was  in  there  was  not  room  inside  for  both,  and  the 
master  being  the  weaker  was  obliged  to  take  the  out  side.  So 
Lower  Brandywine  lost  her  third  regularly  installed  pastor. 

WILLIAM  RICHMOND  SMITH 

was  a  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  and  brother  of 
Samuel  Stanhope,  and  John  Blair  Smith,  the  former,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dr.  Witherspoon  as  president  of  Princeton  College,  the 
latter,  president  of  Hampden  and  Sydney  College,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  the  first  president  of  Union  College,  New  York.  He 
pursued  his  Collegiate  studies  at  Princeton,  and  his  theologi¬ 
cal,  under  Dr.  Witherspoon.  He  was  of  rather  delicate 
constitution,  and  better  at  home  in  his  study  than  in  the  pio¬ 
neer  preacher’s  saddle.  Soon  after  he  became  pastor  of  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Wilmington,  his  health  compelled  a  rest  from  min¬ 
isterial  labor.  He  went  to  Europe  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  Presbytery  supplied  his  pulpit,  “  indicative  alike  ” 
— as  Rev.  William  Aikman,  D.  D.,  remarks  in  his  Mss.  history 
of  Hanover  Street  Church — “  of  Mr.  Smith’s  health  and  of 
the  practice  of  Presbytery  at  that  early  day.  ”  He  resigned 
the  Brandywine  part  of  his  charge  in  1785,  but  remained  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  second  church  of  Wilmington  ten  years  longer. 
In  search  of  a  locality  better  suited  to  his  health,  he  accepted 
a  call,  in  1796,  from  “  the  Reformed  Dutch  churches  of  Har¬ 
lingen  and  Shannock,  N.  J.  ,  in  which  relation  he  died  about 
1815.’'  The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  note 
his  dismissal  in  the  following  minute  : — 

“  Dismissed  in  order  to  his  joining  the  Dutch  Reformed 
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church”  and  “  recommended  as  a  member  in  good  standing 
with  us.  and  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  ” — 

A  LONG  VACANCY. 

Mr.  Smith’s  resignation  was  followed  by  a  long  vacancy. 
The  congregation  was  not  strong  enough  to  support  a  pastor 
themselves,  and  after  they  were  separated  from  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  congregation,  there  was  no  other  union  feasible  for  a  time. 
Middletown,  their  old  associate,  had  a  pastor  of  its  own. 
James  Anderson  was  settled  pastor  over  that  congregation, 
about  a  year  after  Joseph  Smith  was  settled  at  Brandywine. 
He  continued  in  that  relation  until  his  death,  September  22d, 
17 93.  On  the  West,  Mr.  McKennen’s  time  was  fully  occupied 
with  his  own  two  congregations.  There  was  no  congregation 
at  the  time  with  which  it  was  practicable  for  Brandywine  to 
unite.  Hence  the  congregation  was  dependent  on  Presbytery 
for  supplies  The  amount  of  preaching  for  several  years  was 
famishingly  small. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Middletown,  Lower 
Brandywine  began  to  have  preaching  more  regularly  again. 
That  congregation  and  this,  both  being  vacant,  became  asso¬ 
ciated  again  in  the  way  of  securing  supplies  between  them. 
They  had  Ralston,  Elliott,  Porter  and  others,  occasionally. 
Rev.  John  Porter  supplied  them  for  one  year  from  October, 
1796,  dividing  his  Sabbaths  equally  between  the  two  churches. 
He  was  an  Irishman  who  had  been  teaching  in  Wilmington. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  he  asked  to  be  dismissed  by  Presby¬ 
tery,  to  return  to  his  native  land.  His  request  was  granted, 
with  the  following  testimonial  :  “  A  preacher  of  the  gospel 

who  has  been  well  received  by  our  churches.”  For  the  five 
years  succeeding,  Brandywine  and  Middletown  had  supplies 
by  Presbytery,  about  twice  a  month.  During  this  period  we 
find  preaching  for  them,  Arthur,  Barr,  Davidson,  Hindman, 
Mitchell  and  others.  Alexander  Mitchell  supplied  them  most 
frequently.  In  April,  1801,  the  two  congregations  ask  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Grier,  to  become  a  stated  supply  for  six  months.  In 
September,  he  was  called  to  become  their  pastor.  The  call 
came  from  the  Middletown  congregation,  though  he  con- 
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tinued  to  supply  Lower  Brandywine  as  long  as  he  was  pastor 
there.  What  proportion  of  his  time  he  gave  the  Lower 
Brandywine  people  is  not  known,  probably  every  other  Sab¬ 
bath.  He  remained  pastor  of  Middletown,  and  the  stated 
supply  of  Lower  Brandywine,  for  seven  years.  During  that 
time  there  was  an  increase  in  the  membership  and  spiritual 
strength  of  this  congregation. 

Rev.  Thomas  Grier  was  not  a  relative  of  the  Griers, 
father  and  son  pastors  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  Forks  of  Brandywine,*  though  he  lived  for  a  time 
in  the  family  of  Nathan  Grier,  was  a  member  of  his  church, 
and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  his  instruction.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  in  April,  1800.  About  the  time  of 
his  settlement  at  Middletown,  he  married  Miss  McCullough, 
of  Little  Britain  congregation.  He  resigned  his  charge  at 
Middletown,  September,  1808,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  of  Westtown,  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  where  he  proba¬ 
bly  ended  his  days. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Grier’s  removal,  we  have  supplies  asked 
for  again  by  Brandywine  and  Middletown,  in  the  spring  of 
1809.  That  fall,  Nathaniel  R.  Snowden  became  their  stated 
supply.  The  arrangement  was  made  between  Mr.  Snowden 
and  the  churches,  without  the  approval  of  Presbytery  for  a 
time.  He  was  absent  from  Presbytery  for  several  stated 
meetings,  which  resulted  in  his  being  cited  to  appear  and  ac¬ 
count  for  his  absence.  He  had  written  to  Presbytery,  but 
through  the  forgetfulness  of  the  brother,  to  deliver  his  letter, 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  it,  his  continued  absence  remained 
unaccounted  for.  Upon  appearing  in  Presbytery,  in  the  spring 
of  1 8 1 1 ,  in  answer  to  the  citation,  upon  inquiry  by  Presbytery, 
how  he  had  been  employed,  he  answered  that  he  “  was  preach¬ 
ing  statedly  at  Middletown  and  Lower  Brandywine.”  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  satisfied  that  he  “  was  performing  ministerial 


Rev.  Nathan  Grier  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  the  Forks  of 
Brandywine,  August,  1787.  He  died  March,  1814.  His  son,  Dr.  John  N.  C  Grier,  succeeded  him 
as  pastor.  He  was  ordained  November  24th,  1814,  and  contiuued  his  ministerial  labors  among  that 
people  for  54  years  and  7  months.  He  resigned  his  charge,  April,  1869.  He  still  survives  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  mental  power,  residing  in  his  own  house,  close  by  the  church  in  which  he  so  long  broke  the 
bread  of  life. 
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duties  assiduously  and  faithfully,  yet  were  of  opinion  that  he 
and  the  congregations,  were  acting  inconsistently  with  the 
constitution  of  the  church — Mr.  Snowden,  in  preaching  their 
without  the  authority  of  Presbytery,  and  the  congregations, 
in  engaging  him  without  making  application  to  Presbytery 
and  obtaining  their  sanction.” 

This  arrangement  continued  for  six  months  longer,  hav¬ 
ing  covered,  in  all,  a  period  of  about  three  years. 

Nathaniel  Randolph  Snowden  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College.  His  ministerial  life 
was  made  up  of  many  short  pastorates.  We  find  him  first  as 
pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Harrisburg,  Paxton  and  Derry, 
in  1793.  He  remained  there  about  three  years.  In  1805,  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  remained  only  about  a  year.  Dismissed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Red  Stone,  he  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle,  April,  1806.  In  the  meantime  he  had  organized  a 
church  at  Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  While  in  Middletown  he 
presented  a  petition  in  Presbytery,  signed  by  six  members  of 
that  congregation,  to  have  that  charge  united  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Philadelphia.  The  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  “de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  out  of  its  province,  and  also  inexpedient  if  it 
were  not,  under  the  circumstances.”  He  united  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1813.  He  was,  also,  pastor  for  a 
time  at  Millerstown  and  Liverpool,  and  of  other  churches. 
While  at  Brandywine  and  Middletown  there  was  a  complaint 
preferred  against  him,  by  Rev.  James  Buchannen,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  at  Harrisburg,  for  baptizing  two  children  in  his 
old  charge,  after  having  left.  To  one  of  the  children,  the 
session  had  refused  baptism,  and  the  other  he  had  baptized 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  session.  For  this  departure 
from  order,  Presbytery  refused  to  dismiss  him  at  his  request, 
but  having  acknowledged  that  “in  those  cases  he  did  not  act 
consistently  with  the  order  and  peace  of  the  church,”  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  satisfied,  and  he  was  dismissed, — the  whole  being 
an  incident  of  but  little  interest,  further  than  it  shows  what 
was  ministerial  order  respecting  baptism  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Snowden  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Dr.  C.  G. 
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Snowden,  at  Freeport,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania, 
November  3,  1850,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.”*  He 
had  two  brothers  who  were  ministers  ;  Revs.  Gilbert  Tennent 
Snowden,  and  Samuel  Finley  Snowden. 

ANOTHER  PASTOR  INSTALLED. 

At  the  same  meeting— September,  1 8 1 1 — of  Presbytery 
at  which  Mr.  Snowden  first  asked  to  be  dismissed  to  unite 
with  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  another  name  appears  for 
the  first  time.  Rev.  Samuel  Henderson,  an  ordained  minister 
from  the  Independent  Church  at  Dungannon,  in  Ireland,  ap¬ 
peared  before  Presbytery  and  requested  to  be  taken  under 
their  care,  and  submitted  credentials  to  their  inspection,  which 
being  satisfactory,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Henderson  on  Practical  Religion,”  and  his  faith.  They 
reported  themselves  “fully  satisfied,”  and  he  was  received  as 
a  minister  on  probation.  He  had  been  preaching  for  “  some 
time”  previous  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  contrary  to  a  standing  rule  of 
Presbytery  respecting  foreign  ministers.  These  churches  ask 
for  him  to  be  continued  their  stated  supply  for  six  months. 
At  the  close  of  that  period,  April,  1812,  his  connexion  with 
Lower  Brandywine  begins.  “  Petitions  from  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Red  Clay  Creek  and  Lower  Brandywine,  were  handed 
in  to  Presbytery,”  asking  that  he  be  appointed  their  stated 
supply  until  fall,  “with  a  view  of  presenting  him  a  call.”  It 
would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this  new 
alliance,  but  we  shall  desist  at  present.  He  supplied  them 
with  acceptance,  and  in  September,  1812,  calls  were  handed  in 
to  Presbytery  from  Lower  Brandywine  and  Red  Clay  Creek 
for  him  to  become  their  pastor.  He  accepted  it,  and  a  com- 
mitte  was  appointed  to  install  him.  The  people  of  Lower 
Brandywine  were  once  more  hopefully  awaiting  the  settlement 
of  a  pastor  among  them.  Their  hopes  were  disappointed  for 
a  season.  In  search  of  an  account  of  the  appointed  installa¬ 
tion,  I  discovered  the  following  chilling  statement:  “The 
committee  appointed  to  install  Mr.  Henderson,  reported,  that 


*  Sprague’s  Annals,  Vol.  ill.,  p.  341. 
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being  informed  by  one  of  the  congregations  of  their  inability 
to  contribute  the  sum  specified  in  the  calls,  they,  therefore, 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  convene  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
Presbytery.”  That  was  a  melancholy  state  of  things  in  Lower 
Brandywine  and  Red  Clay  Creek  congregations,  each  of  which 
had  formerly  been  able  to  support  a  pastor  ;  then,  unitedly,  un¬ 
able  to  make  up  a  living  subscription.  It  is  hard  at  this  dis¬ 
tant  day  to  create  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  for  the  credit  of  our  reputation  in  history  to  stop  our  inves¬ 
tigation  just  here,  for  history  cannot  make  out  a  good  name 
for  a  church  that  will  not  support  a  pastor.  But  this  melan¬ 
choly  time  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  oldest 
of  those  present — Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Deleplain,  Mr.  Brackin,  Mr. 
Samuel  Armstrong,  and  others — were  little  boys  in  pinafores, 
and  the  majority  of  us  not  yet  members  of  the  church  militant. 
And,  then,  too,  the  odium  of  that  failure  to  make  up  Mr  Hen¬ 
derson’s  subscription  is  a  union  affair,  to  be  be  divided  between 
us  and  Red  Clay  Creek  congregation,  and  in  neighborly  charity 
we  will  give  the  Red  Clay  people  the  larger  share.  Such 
reflections  encourage  us  to  proceed  with  our  sketch. 

In  their  inability,  the  two  congregations  go  in  search  of  a 
third  party,  willing  to  become  an  associate  and  make  up  the 
deficiency.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  neighbor  as 
unable  as  themselves.  “  Inability  ”  was  prevalent  in  those 
days.  They  found  one  willing  to  unite  with  them,  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Doe  Run.  That  church  made  out  a  third  call  for 
Mr.  Henderson,  which  he  accepted,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  retain  the  calls  from  the  other 
two  churches,  his  charge  to  consist  of  the  three  congrega¬ 
tions.  We  have  now  another  installation  appointed  to  take 
place  in  the  Lower  Brandywine  meeting  house,  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November,  1813.  That  was  doubtless  an  interest¬ 
ing  day  to  the  people  of  the  “  Old  Log.”  The  fathers  and  the 
mothers  of  some  of  this  audience  to-day  were  there  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  installation  of  the  fourth  regularly  settled  pastor  of 
Lower  Brandywine.  The  arrangement  was  not  carried  out 
fully  as  it  had  been  contemplated.  There  was  no  commis¬ 
sioner  present  from  Red  Clay  Creek  congregation,  and  Mr. 
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Henderson  was,  accordingly,  installed  pastor  of  only  two  of 
the  congregations  that  had  joined  in  calling  him,  Lower 
Brandywine  and  Doe  Run.  He  was  never  installed  pastor  of 
Red  Clay  Creek. 

This  pastorate  was  of  short  duration.  In  August,  1814, 
he  received  a  call  from  “  Lycoming,  under  care  of  Northum¬ 
berland  Presbytery,”  which  he  accepted,  closing  his  labors  as 
pastor  of  this  church  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  installation. 
He  resided  in  this  neighborhood,  and  left  a  local  reputation 
behind  that  we  need  not  here  revive. 

He  was  settled  at  Shamokin,  Bloomsburg,  and  Brier 
Creek,  about  1817,  perhaps  a  little  earlier  at  the  latter  place.* 
He  remained  there  until  about  1829.  During  that  year  he  was 
supply  at  Shamokin,  New  Columbia,  and  Holland  Run.  He 
resided  at  Shamokin,  where,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  boarding  school  in  connexion  with  his  pastoral 
labors.  Subsequently  he  had  a  church  and  a  school  in  Bradford 
County,  whence  he  removed  West.  The  religious  papers,  a 
few  years  since,  note  his  death,  at  Mendota,  Illinois. 

He  was  involved  in  a  difficulty  in  the  Brier  Creek  congre¬ 
gation  that  injured  that  church  beyond  recovery.  An  inci¬ 
dent  or  two,  occurring  when  pastor  here,  will  illustrate  the 
man.  An  elder  in  this  church,  now  deceased,  is  responsible 
for  the  first.  Upon  one  occasion  a  couple  called  at  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  house  to  be  joined  in  marriage.  It  was  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  early,  but  he  had  already  retired  to  his  room.  His 
chamber  was  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the  window  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  outside.  He  was  not  in  a  mood  to  arise  and 
array  himself  for  the  occasion.  But,  that  the  anxious  couple 
might  not  be  disappointed,  he  summoned  them  to  the  window, 
and  there,  he  within  and  they  without,  with  the  stars  for 
witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  two  happy  hearts  were  joined  in 
wedlock. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  an  animated  preacher,  and  at  times 
even  rose  to  eloquence  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons.  We 
have  a  laconic  summing  up  of  the  man  and  the  preacher,  in 
the  words  of  a  female  member  of  the  Red  Clay  Creek  con- 


*  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  pastor  at  Bloomsburg,  since  1839. 
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gregation.  After  listening  to  one  of  his  best  sermons,  when 
being  asked  what  she  thought  of  it,  she  replied,  “  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  when  in  the  pulpit,  ought  never  to  come  out  of  it,  and 
when  out  oi  it,  ought  never  to  go  into  it  again.”  She  had, 
doubtless,  heard  the  rebuke  said  to  have  been  administered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Strain,  to  Dr.  Duffield,*  of  Philadelphia.  It 
may  be  worth  repeating  the  incident,  as  latterly  some  of  our 
newspaper  men  have  been  disposed  to  criticise  the  clergy  for 
being  too  much  given  to  levity  in  their  ecclesiastical  meetings. 

Mr.  Strain  was  near  sighted,  and  an  awfully  solemn  man, 
and  a  famous  preacher  At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  he  was  clerk.  One  day  he  dined  with  Dr.  Duffield, 
who  was  a  man  that  greatly  enjoyed  a  jest.  Before  they 
started  back  to  Synod,  Duffield  secured  and  slipped  into 
Strain’s  pocket,  in  which  he  had  a  number  of  papers  loosely 
rolled  up,  a  pack  of  cards.  When  they  returned  to  the 
church,  and  the  session  was  opened,  Strain  arose  to  read  some 
paper,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  with 
other  papers,  the  cards,  which,  being  loose,  scattered  over  the 
table  and  on  the  floor,  in  full  presence  of  the  Synod.  Strain, 
in  no  way  embarrassed,  but  with  awful  solemnity,  pointing 
at  Dr.  Duffield,  who  was  enjoying  the  fun  hugely,  said,  in  his 
impressive  way,  “When  I  see  that  man  in  the  pulpit,  I  am  so 
delighted  and  edified  with  his  preaching,  that  I  feel  as  if  he 
ought  never  to  come  out  ;  but  when  I  see  his  levity  out  of  the 
pulpit,  I  am  disposed  to  think  he  should  never  enter  it  again. ”t 
All  of  which,  if  true,  goes  to  show  that  ministers  laughed  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  not  the  first 
man,  alike  to  adorn  the  pulpit,  and  forget  its  dignity. 

VACANT  AGAIN. 

The  ten  years  following  Mr.  Henderson's  resignation  is  a 
period  in  which  but  little  of  interest  has  been  preserved  in  the 
history  of  this  church.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Presbytery, 
occasionally,  but  who  preached,  or  how  frequently,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  There  was  no  stated  supply  until  one 
Rev.  James  Taylor  came  into  the  neighborhood,  a  stranger  in 


*  Dr.  Duffield  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Elder  John  Armstrong  of  Lower  Brandywine  congregation. 

t  Sprague’s  Annals. 
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a  strange  land.  By  an  agreement  made  between  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  himself,  he  supplied  them  for  a  time.  When  this 
arrangement  began,  has  not  been  recorded.  It  closed  with 
Mr.  Taylor’s  death  in  the  summer  of  1824. 

Rev.  James  Taylor  belonged  the  Independent  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  presented  credentials  to  the  Presbytery  at  New 
Castle,  September,  1823,  asking  to  be  received  as  a  member 
of  that  body.  His  papers  were  not,  in  all  respects,  what  the 
Presbytery  required  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  minister.  He  was 
recommended  to  write  for  additional  testimonials,  but  before 
any  more  reached  him  from  his  native  land,  he  was  called  to 
render  up  his  account  at  the  bar  of  God,  where  every  man 
shall  receive  “  according  as  his  works  shall  be.”  The  close  of 
his  labors  brings  us  to  the  period  of 

SURVIVING  PASTORS. 

Rev.  Thomas  Love  was  born  in  the  bounds  of  Fagg’s 
Manor  congregation,  March  22,  1796.  He  is,  accordingly,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  did  not  begin  his  studies 
preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  ministry  until  past  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Rev.  Francis  A.  Latta  was  his  instructor. 
Mr.  Love  first  appeared  before  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle, 
April,  1822,  and  a  year  later,  April  2,  1823,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  In  October,  following,  he  married  Sarah, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  James  Latta,  D.  D.  She  has 
been  deceased  some  eight  or  ten  years. 

He  supplied  the  congregations  of  Upper  West  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Red  Clay  Creek,  for  about  one  year  after  his  licensure. 
In  April,  1825,  he  began. to  supply  Lower  Brandywine,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  red  Clay  Creek.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
supply  the  First  Church  of  Wilmington  two  Sabbaths  in  the 
month, preaching  in  the  afternoon.  In  September,  1825,  he 
received  calls  from  Brandywine  and  Red  Clay  Creek  to  become 
their  pastor.  The  call  from  Lower  Brandywine,  as  presented 
in  Presbytery,  was  not  regular,  and  was  returned  to  the  com¬ 
missioner,  William  Armstrong,  to  give  the  congregation  an 
opportunity  to  make  it  orderly.  At  a  meeting  of  Presbytery 
held  in  Baltimore,  October,  1825,  he  declared  his  acceptance 
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of  the  call  from  Red  Clay,  and  also  of  the  renewed  call  from 
Lower  Brandywine.  His  ordination  and  installation  as  the 
pastor  of  the  two  congregations  took  place  at  Red  Clay  Creek, 
December  I,  1825.  He  continued  to  supply  the  Frst  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Wilmington,  as  before  noted,  five  years  after 
he  became  the  pastor  of  Brandywine  and  Red  Clay  Creek. 

Both  congregations  were  weak,  at  Mr.  Love’s  settlement. 
Preparatory  to  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  Red 
Clay  Creek,  for  the  first  time  after  his  settlement,  he  request¬ 
ed  a  meeting  of  all  that  were  members  of  that  church.  It  was 
ascertained  at  that  meeting  that  there  were  only  eight  com¬ 
municants  in  the  congregation.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
but  twenty-five  communicants  at  Lower  Brandywine.  From 
thirty-three  members  in  1825,  in  the  united  congregations, 
the  number  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  Mr.  Love’s  pastorate.  That  was  the 
highest  membership  reached  during  the  time  the  two  congre¬ 
gations  were  united. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  TEMPERANCE. 

In  April,  1828,  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  met  at  Low¬ 
er  Brandywine.  This  fact  in  itself  would  hardly  be  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  in  a  historical'  sketch  of  this  church  But 
there  is  an  item  of  interest  in  connection  with  that  meeting. 

There  is  a  note  in  the  records  of  Presbytery  that  marks 
it  as  one  of  historic  importance.  There  is  written  in  a  bold, 
plain  hand,  on  the  margin  of  the  minutes — “  Presbytery  enter¬ 
tained  without  ardent  spirits  for  the  first  time.  Tea  substi¬ 
tuted."  Here  we  have  one  of  the  old  customs  staring  us  in 
the  face.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  universal  custom  from 
time  immemorial  had  been,  to  have  at  Presbytery,  water  and 
liquor,  side  by  side,  that  the  presbyters  might  have  either,  as 
they  desired,  and  they  often  desired  both  in  moderation.  One 
of  the  charges  imposed  on  the  session  in  whose  church  Pres¬ 
bytery  met,  was  the  liquor  bill. 

There  were  some  quiet  complaints  at  this  meeting,  at 
Lower  Brandywine,  on  account  of  the  bold  departure  from 
long  established  custom.  These  complaints  reached  the  ears 
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of  some  of  the  mothers  in  Israel,  and  Mrs.  William  Arm¬ 
strong,  Mrs.  Gamble,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Hendrickson,  and  others,  joined  in  making  a  famous  cup  of 
tea,  which  they  dispensed  to  their  thirsty  guests  in  the  gallery 
of  the  old  Log.  This  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  substitute  for  any  thing  stronger.  Dr.  Dickey  re¬ 
marked  to  the  company  about  him  as  he  mounted  his  horse 
for  his  departure  home,  “  that  he  had  never  left  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery  with  better  feelings.”  We  have  also  testimony  to 
the  virtue  of  that  historic  cup  of  tea,  in  some  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  that  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  temperance — 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  passed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle,  on  that  subject.  The  paper  is  as  follows  : 

“  On  looking  abroad  over  their  bounds,  Presbytery  deeply  laments 
being  compelled  to  see  the  destructive  streams  of  intemperance,  flowing 
and  swelling  and  poisoning  the  fruits  of  morality  and  piety,  in  many  places, 
which  otherwise  might  appear  as  the  Paradise  of  God,  producing  abund¬ 
antly  the  fruits  of  righteousness  :  Wherefore, 

Resolved,  that  Presbytery  cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  using  all 
rational  and  scriptural  efforts,  for  the  suppression  of  that  baneful  vice,  which 
has  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  against  the  increase  of  natural,  moral, 
and  spiritual  good  in  our  favored  country. 

Resolved,  second,  that  Presbytery  earnestly  request  all  ministers  and 
elders  in  their  bounds,  to  encourage  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  societies 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.” 

If  Mr.  Love  had  done  no  further  good  as  a  pastor  of 
Lower  Brandywine  and  Red  Clay  Creek,  than  to  throw  his 
influence  against  the  custom  of  drinking,  so  prevalent  when 
he  entered  upon  the  ministry,  that  had  been  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  the  gratitude  of  this  community  to-day.  There  was  a 
half  truth  in  his  remark  to  the  writer  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  had  “  accomplished  as  much  good,  perhaps,  by  his  influence 
and  example  in  his  neighborhood,  as  by  his  preaching.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  an  example  in  industry,  temperance,  and  piety. 
He  once  asked  one  of  his  members  at  Red  Clay,  how  many 
men  he  knew  in  the  neighborhood  that  did  not  drink  too 
much.  “  I  only  know  of  two,  and  you  are  one  of  them,”  was 
the  reply. 
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But  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  labors  were  also  blessed 
in  the  conversion  of  many  souls. 

A  GRACIOUS  REVIVAL. 

In  1831  there  was  a  most  gracious  out-pouring  of  the 
spirit  in  both  Red  Clay  Creek  congregation,  and  Lower 
Brandywine.  I  can  give  no  better  account  of  it,  than  in  some 
extracts  from  a  letter  \vritten  at  the  time,  to  the  editor  of 
The  Presbyterian. 

“  Loveville,  Dec.  2,  1831. 

“  Dear  Brother : 

•‘You  have  already  heard  that  the  churches 
of  Lower  Brandywine  and  Red  Clay  Creek  have  recently  been 
favored  with  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  Long  had  the  children  of  Zion  cause  for  mourning 
here,  because  few  came  to  her  solemn  feasts.  Six  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the  present  pastor  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  over  them.  Soon  after  his  settlement  among  them  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  whole  number  of  communicants  in 
both  churches  was  thirty-three.  Since  that  time  and  previous¬ 
ly  to  our  late  communions,  the  number  added  by  letter  and 
profession  was  twenty-three. — Blessed  be  God, he  has  begun  to 
restore  these  waste  places  of  his  Zion,  and  to  build  again  her 
ruined  walls. — The  four  days'  meeting,  lately  held  in  these 
churches,  was  attended  with  a  manifest  display  of  the  divine 
presence.  The  gospel  came  to  us  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
power,  and  the  word  preached  was  made  profitable  to  many 
who  heard  it.  These  temples  of  the  Lord,  where  coldness 
and  formality  had  long  prevailed,  became  as  solemn  as  the 
chambers  of  death.  Many  felt  that  they  were  indeed  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  in  the  very  gate  of  heaven,  and  many  were 
heard  exclaiming,  ‘  It  is  good  to  be  here.’  Indeed  it  was  often 
with  much  reluctance  that  the  people  left  the  solemn  places, 
after  they  had  been  several  hours  engaged  in  religious  exer¬ 
cises.  There  seemed  to  be  a  hungering  and  a  thirsting  for  the 
bread  of  life,  which  could  not  be  satisfied.  Many  have  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  are  now  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God.” 
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“  The  number  in  both  congregations  who  have  been  hope¬ 
fully  converted  to  God' and  received  to  full  communion  of  the 
church,  is  eighty-four,  and  nearly  half  of  these  gathered  out  of 
the  world.  Our  communion  seasons  were  very  solemn.  In 
Lower  Brandywine  Church,  where  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  first  administered,  forty  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
varying  in  their  ages  from  14  to  70,  stood  up  together,  and 
publicly  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  covenanted  with 
God  and  the  church.*  Of  these,  nineteen  immediately  after 
came  forward,  one  by  one,  and  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  the  w 
congregation,  which,  on  that  occasion  was  remarkably  large, 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God,  after  which,  they 
united  with  the  church  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper. 

At  Red  Clay,  on  last  Sabbath,  there  were  44,  who,  after 
publicly  professing  their  faith  in  Christ,  taking  the  covenant, 
and  twenty  of  them  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  united 
with  God’s  people  in  commemorating  the  dying  love  of  the 
Saviour.  *  *  *  *  *  *  The  Lord  has  in¬ 

deed  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad,  and  to  his 
name  we  desire  to  give  all  the  praise.” 

*  *  -;{■  *  -x-  *  *  * 

The  next  year  was  also  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord, 
during  which  fifty-one  were  added  to  the  two  charges,  twenty- 
six  to  Lower  Brandywine.  This  was  the  period  of  greatest 
religious  interest  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Love.  The 
membership  of  the  united  charge  declined  from  deaths,  re¬ 
movals,  and  other  causes  from  189,  in  1833,  to  1 1 2 ,  in  1855. 

In  October,  1856,  Mr.  Love  asked  leave  to  resign  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  Lower  Brandywine.  He  gave  as  the  principal  ^ 
reason,  “  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  undergo,  as  formerly, 
the  fatigue  and  exposure,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  o 
journeying  to  and  preaching  in  a  house  so  open  to  the  cold  as 
this  charge  called  him  to.”  Mr.  James  Deleplain  and  Peter 
VV.  Gregg,  commissioners  from  the  congregation,  stated  that, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  congregation,  it  had  been  reluctant- 


*  Here  the  pastor  paused,  and  “  requested  any  persons  present,  who  were  among  that  number, 
that  torty-five  years  ago,  entered  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  to  be  his  disciples,  to  raise  their  hand.” 

But  tzuo  were  present. 
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ly  voted  to  accede  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Love,  out  of  deference 
to  the  wish  of  a  pastor  that  had  served  them  “faithfully  and 
laboriously”  for  many  years.  The  request  was  granted,  and 
Lower  Brandywine  was  again  a  vacant  pulpit. 

Mr.  Love  continued  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  Red  Clay 
Creek  people  until  June  1,  1862,  when  he  resigned  that  charge. 
He  still  survives,  respected  by  all,  residing  on  his  farm  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  to  which  he,  for  so  many  years, dispensed 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 

THE  OLD  LOG  DISAPPEARS. 

The  old  log  meeting  house,  built  during  Mr.  Joseph  Smith’s 
pastorate,  stood  in  the  South-west  corner  of  the  old  burying 
ground.  Traces  of  the  foundation  are  still  visible.  It  was 
built  of  black-oak  logs,  dimensions  about  thirty  by  thirty-five 
feet.  The  pulpit  was  in  the  East  end.  In  front  of  it,  above, 
was  the  old-time  sounding  board.  Below  was  the  little  square 
box-like  place,  in  which  the  precentor  stood  when  leading  the 
congregation  in  their  songs  of  praise.  Some  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  present  remember  Jesse  Klair,  and  in  his  absence,  Ed¬ 
ward  Hamilton  to  have  occupied  “  the  leader’s  box.” 

After  Mr.  Love's  settlement,  the  church  was  weather- 
boarded  on  the  outside,  and  replastered  in  the  inside.  John 
McMinn,  an  elder  in  the  church,  was  a  carpenter  and  did  the 
weather-boarding  himself,  and  though  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances,  almost  wholly  at  his  own  expense.  There  was  a  gal¬ 
lery  over  one-half  of  the  West  end.  The  average  congregation 
during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Love’s  preaching  in  it  was  not 
above  fifty  persons. 

The  old  building  was  taken  down,  October  31,  1861,  after 
the  present  building  was  completed,  and  the  materials,  so  far  as 
suitable,  were  used  in  constructing  the  present  horse-sheds, 
still  in  good  repair. 


A  NEW  CHURCH  BUILT. 

The  first  organized  movement  looking  towards  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice  we  occupy  to-day,  was  a  congregational 
meeting  held  in  the  “Old  Log,”  April  15,  1859.  The  object 
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of  that  meeting  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  “was  to  determine 
whether  the  congregation  would  proceed  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  building.”  After  hearing  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  secured  through  the  energy  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  the  liberality  of  a  few  others, — some  of  both 
parties  being  present  to-day,  making  it  indelicate  to  allude 
more  personally  to  their  zeal  and  liberality, — the  following 
action  was  taken  by  the  congregation  :  “  Resolved  that  the 
trustees  be  authorized  to  proceed  immediately  to  have  a  new 
church  erected,  and  that  the  following  persons  be  appointed 
a  building  committee  : 

.  John  Brannen,  Samuel  Armstrong, 

David  Martin,  Reece  Pyle, 

Peter  W.  Gregg,  William  Armstrong, 

J.  Poulson  Chandler,  James  L.  Deleplain. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid,  September  I,  1859,  a  few 
months  after  this  determination  of  the  congregation  to  arise 
and  build.  A  sealed  tin  box  was  deposited  in  the  South-west 
corner  of  the  wall,  containing  a  number  of  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar  newspapers, some  written  documents,  American  coins,  and 
a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  building  up  to  that  date.  The 
work  on  the  new  church  was  pushed  forward  with  energy,  and 
this  house  was  ready  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  November  8,  i860.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion. 
Revs.  W.  C.  Roberts,  J.  Otterson,  and  Thomas  Love,  took 
part  in  the  exercises. 

The  present  edifice  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  capable 
of  seating  400  persons  comfortably.  There  is  a  gallery  on 
the  South  side,  and  a  basement,  occupied  as  the  Sunday 
School  rooms.  The  congregation  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Gamble,  for  this  convenience  and  blessing.  She  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  Sunday  School,  held  in  the  “  Old  Log,” 
sometimes  opening  the  devotional  exercises  in  the  absence  of 
others  willing  to  do  it.  At  her  death  she  left  the  residue  of 
her  estate,  to  be  used  in  putting  a  basement  in  the  church,  as 
a  place  for  the  Sunday  School  to  hold  its  sessions.  When  her 
estate  was  settled  up,  that  residue  amounted  to  a  legacy  of  a 
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little  over  seven  hundred  dollars.  This  donation  was  an  ap¬ 
preciable  help  to  the  congregation,  that  only  numbered  about 
twenty  members,  when  they  began  to  build. 

The  pulpit  is  in  the  North  end,  the  choir  occupies  the 
pews  to  the  right.  There  are  three  entrances  from  the  South, 
opening  from  the  vestibule,  which  is  entered  by  a  single  door 
from  the  outside. 

This  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  apart  from  labor  performed  by  the  congregation.  It  was 
a  small  sum  compared  to  what  it  would  cost  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  was  a  devising  as  liberally  by  the  congregation 
then,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to-day  to  enter  upon  building  a 
church  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  They  devised  lib¬ 
erally  and  the  Lord  blessed  them  bountifully. 

THE  SIXTH  PASTOR. 

After  the  completion  of  the  new  church  the  next  step 
was  to  secure  a  pastor.  They  had  been  without  a  settled 
pastor,  and  dependent  on  occasional  supplies  by  Presbytery, 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Love,  in  1856.  During  these  four 
years  the  congregation  was  without  the  stated  ordinances  of 
religion,  but  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  without  a  pastor 
to  encourage  them,  testifies  to  their  zeal  in  good  works.  At 
a  congregational  meeting,  held  December  20th,  i860,  David 
W.  Moore  was  elected  pastor.  There  not  having  been  a  min¬ 
ister  present  to  moderate  the  call,  it  was  afterward  pro¬ 
nounced  irregular  by  Presbytery.  A  second  meeting  was 
held,  March  19th,  1861,  when  Mr.  Moore  was  again  chosen 
pastor.  This  call  was  put  into  his  hands  by  Presbytery,  in 
April  following,  and  he  accepted  it. 

Rev.  David  W.  Moore  was  born  in  the  bounds  of  Forks 
of  Brandywine  congregation.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  and  Princeton  Seminary.  Was  licensed  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  Castle,  April,  1861,  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Lower  Brandywine,  May  9th,  following. 

His  settlement  over  this  congregation  was  succeeded  by 
a  gracious  revival  of  religion  in  the  community.  The  con¬ 
gregation  and  the  neighborhood  were  ripe  for  the  harvest. 
5 
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The  sickle  was  thrust  in,  and  golden  sheaves  were  gathered 
into  the  garner  of  the  Lord.  During  the  latter  years  of  Mr. 
Love’s  ministry,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  age,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  his  residing  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  congregation, 
and  the  demands  of  his  other  charge  upon  his  time,  he  could 
not  give  that  pastoral  oversight  to  the  people  of  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  a  resident  minister  was  capable  of  exercising. 

Then,  a  vacancy  of  four  years  succeeding  Mr.  Love’s 
resignation,  left  the  congregation  during  that  time  entirely 
without  pastoral  care.  But  the  building  of  a  new  church,  kept 
alive  an  interest  in  religion,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
neighborhood.  When  finished,  therefore,  and  a  young  and 
zealous  pastor  settled  over  the  congregation,  a  large  ingather¬ 
ing  of  souls  was  well  nigh  inevitable.  So  we  find  that  as  a 
result  of  the  first  series  of  meetings  held,  54  were  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  church  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
That  was 


ANOTHER  GRACIOUS  REVIVAL 

in  the  history  of  this  church.  From  a  letter  to  The  Presby- 
terian  about  that  time,  I  make  an  extract,  describing  that 
awakening  in  this  congregation. 

“  During  the  progress  of  these  extra  services,  there  was  a 
freedom,  both  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  the  people,  from 
worldliness  and  the  exciting  questions  of  the  day  ;  and  when 
an  opportunity  was  offered,  over  sixty  persons,  of  all  ages, 
classes,  and  of  widely  different  previous  religious  training,  re¬ 
mained  to  be  conversed  with  and  prayed  for,  and  over  four- 
fifths  of  those  who  were  interested  have  professed  their  faith 
and  hope  in  Christ.  At  our  first  communion  fifty-four  united 
with  the  church  on  examination,  and  five  others  will  do  so  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  We  have  still  among  us  several 
trembling  ‘Felixes,’  and  almost  persuaded  ‘  Agrippas,’  and 
some  who  are  awaiting  for  ‘Saul’s’  blindness  to  strike  them, 
like  dead  men,  to  the  earth. 

Some  features  of  this  work  of  grace  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  P'or  example,  it  embraces  all  ages,  from  thirteen  to 
seventy-five.  One  old  lady,  at  this  advanced  age,  was  called 
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by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  vineyard,  to  receive  her  reward. 
There  were  twenty-eight  fathers  and  mothers,  one-third  of 
whom  were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  one  half  over  thirty- 
five.  In  some  instances  there  was  the  father  and  his  children, 
in  others  the  mother,  and  in  some  cases  the  children  with  both 
the  parents,  while  in  others  there  were  only  the  children,  the 
father  and  the  mother  being  witnesses. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  of  grace  is,  that  among  its 
subjects  a  large  proportion  were  unbaptized.  Thirty-eight  out 
of  fifty-four  were  baptized  on  entering  the  church,  and  only 
two-thirds  were  in  any  way  connected  with  Presbyterian  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  others  being  of  Quaker  origin  ;  and  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  all  Bible-class  teachers,  out  of  a  class  of  about 
thirty,  twenty  are  now  professing  Christians,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  brought  out  in  this  revival.  The  Presbyterian  character 
of  this  work  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  new  converts  have 
promptly  yielded  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  of  our 
church,  and  on  last  Sabbath*  there  were  presented  twenty- 
four  children,  varying  in  their  ages  from  one  year  to  thirteen, 
as  subjects  of  infant  baptism.  This  was  done  through  a  con¬ 
viction  of  Christian  duty,  and  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  parents, 
to  have  their  children  included  with  themselves  in  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace.  ******  Thus  the 
‘  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us.’  He  has  come  among 
this  people  in  the  plenitude  of  his  graee,  and  touched  many 
hearts  with  live  coals  from  off  his  altar.”  ****** 

This  awakening  was  in  December,  1861.  During  the  seven 
or  eight  years  following,  there  was,  at  times,  unusual  interest. 
In  1863,  there  was  a  revival  again,  in  which  over  twenty  united 
with  the  church  on  profession.  Again,  in  1867,  and  in  1869, 
there  were  large  accessions.  But  at  no  time  did  the  interest 
equal  that  in  the  great  awakening  in  1861. 

During  Mr.  Moore’s  pastorate,  a  debt  on  the  present  church 
edifice  of  some  six  hundred  dollars  was  paid  off.  Three  acres 
of  land,  adjacent  to  the  church,  designed  for  a  manse  was 
also  purchased  by  the  congregation  and  paid  for,  out  of  mem¬ 
orial  thank  offerings,  upon  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
school  bodies  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family. 


*  December  14,  1861. 
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As  under  Mr.  Love's  pastorate,  the  years  of  refreshing 
were  followed  by  a  season  of  decline,  so  under  Mr.  Moore, 
after  a  series  of  years  of  unusual  growth  and  blessing,  an 
amount  of  labor  seemed  to  have  been  accomplished  that  left 
little  room  to  hope  for  any  immediate  and  unusual  advance  in 
strength  and  spirituality.  Evidences  of  decline  again  began 
to  be  manifest,  especially  in  the  removal  of  a  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  and  in  the  falling 
away  of  others  from  their  covenant  engagement  to  be  the 
Lord’s. 

At  a  congregational  meeting,  October  14,  [872,  Mr.  Moore 
tendered  his  resignation  as  pastor,  and  requested  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  unite  with  him  in  asking  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the 
pastoral  relation.  Accordingly,  the  relation  was  dissolved 
at  a  meeting  of  synod,  held  in  Wilmington,  October  15,  1872, 
and  Brandywine  was  again  a  vacant  pulpit. 

Rev.  David  W.  Moore  spent  the  following  year  as  an 
Evangelist  in  McComb  city,  Miss.  He  is,  at  present,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  McVeytown,  Pa. 

Through  the  autumn  and  the  winter  succeeding  Mr. 
Moore's  resignation,  this  church  had  supplies  and  candidates. 
At  a  congregational  meeting,  February  20,  1872,  a  call  was 
made  out  for  the  present  pastor,  then  in  Princeton  Seminary. 
The  call  was  accepted,  and  he  entered  on  his  labors  in  this 
field  May  1,  1873.  The  ordination  and  installation  took 
place,  June  19. 

The  history  of  the  past  three  years  we  will  not  rehearse 
this  afternoon,  nor  will  we  here  begin  an  autobiography.  We 
praise  God  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  blessing  still 
abiding  with  us,  and  the  bow  of  his  promise  to  beckon  us  on, 
and  his  eternal  and  unalterable  covenant  to  strengthen  our 
faith.  Twenty-one  have  been  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  church,  a  number  of  families  have  joined  us  again  that 
had  withdrawn  their  attendance  and  support.  There  has  been 
a  creditable  advance  in  the  interest  felt  in  the  various  benev¬ 
olent  objects  of  the  church,  the  pastor’s  salary  has  been  in¬ 
creased,  our  church  edifice  has  been  repainted,  a  large  and 
comfortable  parsonage,  and  other  out  buildings,  have  been 
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erected,  and  I  had  fondly  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  “all  paid 
for”  to-day,  but  there  is  still  a  balance  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  be  raised. 

The  Sunday  School  was  larger  last  year  than  ever  before, 
and  is  equally  prosperous  this  year.  Altogether,  lamenting 
the  little  that  has  been  accomplished,  we  join  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  tokens  of  his  abiding  presence  in  our  midst. 
“  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  go  forward.” 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Such  is  our  feeble  attempt  to  gather  up  the  history  of 
this  church.  A  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  we  have  seen, 
other  eyes  looked  out  upon  the  same  hills  that  we  behold 
from  this  mount  of  ordinances.  Other  eyes  looked  upon  the 
the  same  sun  that  sheds  his  beams  upon  us  to-day,  and  upon 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  upon  which  we  shall  gaze  to  night. 
And  these — the  hills,  the  sun,  the  stars — are  all  that  remain 
unchanged.  The  sturdy,  old  oak,  that  stands  at  the  gate-way 
on  the  South,  was  not  the  giant  then  that  it  is  to-day,  and 
these  other  largest  trees,  among  which  our  church  nestles,  as 
a  bird  in  its  nest,  were  then  but  mere  saplings,  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  every  gust  of  wind. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  new  church  but  a  few 
feet  from  where  the  present  one  stands.  It  was  then  thought 
to  be  attractive  and  comfortable.  We  would  smile  at  its 
roughness  and  want  of  paint,  and  the  absence  of  stove  or  other 
heating  apparatus,  which  it  lacked  for  years.  But  then,  the 
minister  was  expected  to  keep  his  audjence  warm  by  the  fervor 
of  his  discourse. 

It  is  related  that,  one  very  cold  day,  while  the  Rev.  John 
McMillan,  the  co-laborer  and  co-presbyter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  after  he  left  this  charge,  was  preaching  in  his  log 
church, the  people  disturbed  him  by  shuffling  their  feet  to  keep 
them  warm.  He  stopped  and  told  the  congregation  that  he 
would  give  them  a  few  minutes  to  knock  the  snow  off  their 
shoes,  when  he  would  expect  to  proceed  without  any  more 
noise.* 
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The  log  meeting  house  of  a  hundred  years  ago  became 
old,  and  was  taken  down,  and  this  one  takes  its  place, which, 
ere  another  hundred  years  have  passed  away,  will  become  old 
too,  and,  doubtless,  give  place  to  its  successor. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  gospel  was  preached  here  where 
you  now  gather  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  henr  it  preached. 
It  is  the  same  gospel  now  as  then, but  how  differently  dispensed. 
In  very  much  smaller  quantities  at  a  time,  now,  and  this,  it 
may  be,  more  diluted.  Then  they  did  not  have  a  sermon  with 
every  Sabbath,  and  the  majority  of  the  congregation  lived, 
generally,  remote  from  the  meetinghouse.  When  they  assem¬ 
bled,  therefore,  for  preaching,  they  wanted  to  hear  and  to  get 
all  that  the  day  would  permit,  and  they  wanted  strong  meat. 
The  sermon  of  the  morning  was  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
a  sermon  of  our  time.  Then  an  hour  or  two  was  given  for 
lunch,  and  the  people  were  assembled  again  for  one  of  equal 
length,  after  which  they  departed  for  their  homes. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  singing,  as  in  many  places  now 
was  a  subject  causing  more  or  less  anxiety  and  difficulty.  They 
had  no  organ,  no  choir,  and,  if  tradition  be  true,  sometimes 
no  tune.  Singing  by  note,  like  the  introduction  of  the  stove, 
was,  in  many  of  our  early  churches  in  this  country,  denounced 
as  an  ungodly  innovation.  It  was  protested  that  “  if  we  once 
begin  to  sing  by  rule,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  pray  by  rule 
and  preach  by  rule,  and  then  comes  Popery''  We  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  early  difficulties  connected  with  this  part  of  public 
worship,  by  the  case  of  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Southington.  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1725,  he  was  fined  five  shillings  “for  breach  of  Sab¬ 
bath  in  that  he  had  made  an  unhappy  discord  in  ye  singing.” 
Mr.  Hawley  defended  himself  in  the  following  memorial  : 
“Deacon  Hart  ye  choirister.one  sabbath  day  in  setting  ye  Psalm 
attempted  to  sing  Bella  tune — and  your  memorialist,  being 
used  to  ye  old  way,  as  aforesaid,  did  not  know  the  bellum  tune 
from  pax  tune,  and  supposed  ye  Deacon  had  aimed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  short  tune  and  set  it  wrong  ;  whereupon  your  petitioner 
raised  his  voice  in  the  said  short  tune,  and  ye  people  followed 
him  except  ye  said  Smith  and  Stanley,  and  ye  few  who  sang 
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aloud  In  Bella  tune,  and  so  there  was  an  unhappy  Discord  as 
there  has  often  bin  since  ye  new  singers  set  up.”  * 

A  hundred  years  ago,  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  in  a  country 
church.  People  came  for  miles  to  witness  it  and  participate. 
The  communicants  were  furnished  with  tokens,  with  the  letter 
M.  for  member,  upon  them,  or  the  initials  of  their  church,  and 
without  a  token, none  were  admitted  to  the  sacramental  feast. 
Members  of  neighboring  churches  sometimes  took  with  them 
a  certificate  from  their  pastor  in  order  to  join  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  they  had  begun  to  bury  in  the  old 
ground  in  connection  with  this  church.  But  how  different  a 
funeral  here  then,  from  one  now.  They  had  no  splendid  hearse, 
drawn  by  a  well-matched  span.  The  hearse  was  a  two-wheeled 
vehicle.  The  coffin  was  strapped  across  the  shafts.  The 
undertaker  walked  and  led  the  horse,  or  rode  another  by  his 
side.  Then — strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us — people  who  at¬ 
tended  funerals  expected  to  be  treated  to  liquors  as  well  as 
something  to  eat.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  habit  of  drinking,  less  than  a  century  ago,  but  a  funeral 
was  thought  to  be, especially, the  place  to  indulge  in  this  habit. 
A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  conduct¬ 
ing  funerals,  as  well  as  in  many  other  customs,  and  there  has 
been  great  progress  in  the  temperance  cause,  within  a  half 
century.  Now,  few  people  think  of  feasting  at  a  funeral,  and 
almost  everybody  would  denounce  drinking  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  as  both  sinful  and  disrespectful  to  the  dead. 

A  hundred  years  ago  !  where  are  the  men,  and  the  women, 
and  the  boys,  and  the  girls,  that  made  up  the  congregation 
that  gathered  on  this  mount  of  ordinances,  in  July,  1776? 
Where  is  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  and  his  elders,  Mr.  Houston,  and 
McCorkle,  and  Creaghead  ?  All  gone  !  The  places  that  then 
knew  them,  now  know  them  no  more.  And  so  will  it  soon 
be  with  you,  and  me,  and  all  this  congregation  to-day.  When 
some  future  pastor  of  this  church  assembles  the  congregation 
of  Lower  Brandywine,  in  July,  1976,  to  read  the  history  of  a 
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hundred  years  to  come,  we,  too,  shall  all  have  passed  away. 

The  places  that  now  know  us  will  soon  know  us  no  more 
forever.” 

We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep 
A  hundred  years  to  come  ; 

No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep 
A  hundred  years  to  come; 

But  other  men  our  lands  will  till, 

And  others  then  our  streets  will  fill, 

While  other  birds  will  sing  as  gay 
And  bright  the  sun  shine  as  to-day 
A  hundred  years  to  come. 


APPENDIX. 


The  names  of  the  Ruling  Elders  in  Lower  Brandywine,  so  far  as  they 


can  now  be  ascertained. 

JAMES  HOUSTON, 
JAMES  McCORKLE, 
GEORGE  CREAGHEAD, 
JOHN  AUGUSTUS, 
JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 
JOHN  BOUGHMAN, 
WILLIAM  HOUSTON, 


JOHN  MCMINN, 

PETER  HENDRICKSON, 
ALEXANDER  McMULLIN, 
WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG, 
BENJAMIN  CHANDLER, 
THOMAS  STERLING, 
JOHN  NIXON. 


SURVIVING. 


JAMES  DELEPLAIN, 
PETER  W.  GREGG, 

J.  POULSON  CHANDLER, 
JAMES  M.  BRACKIN, 


JOHN  B.  BARNEY, 
JOHN  ARMSTRONG, 
WILLIAM  BRATTEN, 
JAMES  LEACH. 


PRESENT  ORGANIZATION,  1876- 


pastor. 

Rev.  GEORGE  EDWARD  JONES. 

RULING  ELDERS. 

PETER  W.  GREGG,  JOHN  B.  BARNEY, 

JAMES  M.  BRACKIN,  JOHN  ARMSTRONG, 

WILLIAM  BRATTEN,  JAMES  LEACH. 

TRUSTEES. 

JAMES  M.  BRACKIN,  WILLIAM  WILSON, 

PETER  W.  GREGG,  FREDERICK  KL AIR. 

GEORGE  K.  WOODWARD. 


SEXTON. 

URIAH  BUCHANNEN. 


